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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 


I'd ill (i. Rnhn's hooks include Pyrenean Prehisutry, I'M. and, with Jacquella I lnwkes. The Shell Guttle to 
British Archaeology, IWi. 

Ciiniile Hensley's most remit cn lice linn of poems. Slaving In, was |>uhlishcd in I9K4. 

Kuthcrlnc Iturknell is editing a volume of W. FI. Auden's Juvenilia. 

Marlin (.'lurk teaches Polities at Ifiliiihur^h University. His Modem holy MT7/-/W wns published in 1985. 
Ur inn Bund is Professor of Military I lislory at King's i 'ollugc. I .ondon. His edition of The First World IV'nr 
Diaries of Walter Guinness, later First Lord Moyne was published earlier this year. 

Malcolm Hudil is Render in Philosophy nt University <"o liege I Jim loll, and author of Music and the Emotions, 
1985. I le is writing a honk nn Wittgenstein's philosophy or psychology. 

CluistuphiT CMppIndolc is Research Fellow in Archaeology at Girton College, Cambridge. His Stonehenge 
Cunitilete appeared in 1983. 

Stephen Daniels is u lecturer in Geography at the Uniyersity of Nottingham. 

Carol Ann Duffy’s col lection of poems. Standing Fenude Nude, appeared in 198*. 

Elizabeth Fox-Geno vesc teaches Women's Studies ut Emory University, Atlanta. 

Dominique Goy-Bluruuet is Professor of [ili/ahclhan The Aire nt the University of Amiens. Her hook Le Rni 
inis A tut: IlistoircdTlcnri VI tie flail A Shakespeare was published last year, find she has just edited a volume 
of essays. Antmtr d' Othello, 1987. 

Julian Graffy is u lecturer in Russian at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, London. 
Jennifer Hornsby is u Tutor in Philosophy at Corpus Christ i College, Oxford. Her Actions was published in 
I9H0 

Gabriel JoalpovIcL's most recent novel. Cantrc-Jour, 1986, wns shurtlisied for the Whitbread Prize. His 
collection nr stories lit the Fertile Land has recently been published. 

Davltl Kelley is h Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. I [e is the co-cditoruf Unreal City: Urban experience in 
modern European literature ana art. 1983. 

Adam Mars- Jones is the co-author with Edmond White of The Darker Proof: Stories from a crisis, 1087. 

David Miller is a Follow In Social mid Political T heory at Nuffield College, Oxford. He is the author of 
Anarchism, 1*18-1. nml The Nature of Political Theory, 1983. 

Noil O’Nulllvun is Professor of Politics nl the University of I lull, lie is the author of Terrorism, Ideology and 
Revolution: The origins nf modern political violence, 1986. 

David Pjcuek is Professor of Social Anthropology at the University of Sussex. 

Ro^Koscmwelg’s Eight flours for Wfmt IV’c Will: Workers and leisure in nn industrial city was published in 

Put Rogers holds the Hartolo Chnir in the Liberal Arts nt the University of South Florida. Mis books include 
Literature and Popular Culture in Eighteenth Century England, 1985. 

Andrew Sherratf is Assistant Keeper of Antiquities nl the Ashinolcnn Museum, and author of the Cambridge 
Encyclopedia of Archaeology, 1980. 

C. II. Sisson's translation of Dante's The Divine Comedy appeared in 1980, ami his wise translation of Virgil's 
Aeneid in 1986. His new book of poems. Cod Bless' Karl Marx, has just been published. 


Julian Symons's Dloodv Murder: From the detective story to the crime novel, a history, 1972, won the Edgar 
Allan Poe award. His mure recent books include Dashtell Hammett, 1985, and The Penguin Classic Crime 
Omnibus. 1984, which he edited. 

Keith Thomas is President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He is the author of Atari and the Natural World: 
Changing attitudes In England 1500-1800, 1983. 

Stephen Wall is a Fellow or Kchfc College. Oxford. 

Adrian Wooldridge is n Fellow of All Souls College. Oxford. 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 1 . 


Competition No 358 

Readers nrc invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
December 25. Entries marked "Author, Author 
358" on the envelope, should be addressed to the 
Editor, The Times Literary Supplement, Priory 
House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The 
solution and results will appear on January 1. 

1 They spoke of Progress spiring round. 

Of Light and Mrs Humphrey Ward- 
It is not true to say I frowned. 

Or ran about the room and roared; 

I might have simply sat and snored- 

1 rose politely in the club 

And said, “I feel a little bored; 

Will someone take me to n pub?" 

2 Meanwhile the performance ended, and the 
nmalcur orchestra pluyed the National Anthem. 
Conversation and billiards stopped, faces stiffened. 
It was the Anthem of the Army of Occupation. It 
reminded every member of the club that lie or she 
wns British and in exile. 

3 It is not an expensive ciub to run, because none of 
the staff, except the band, receive any wages; they 
moke what they can by going through the overcoat 
pockets and giving the wrong change to drunks. 


Competition No 354 
Winner: Bryan Curtis 
Answers: 

1 The haven to which their tickets admitted them 
was a little garden on the western side of the Piazza, 
opposite the Pincio and the source of the fireworks. 
The place was crowded, but not oppressively. 
Fanning was tall enough to overlook the interposed 
heads, and when Pamela had climbed on to a llule 
parapet that separated one part of the garden from 
another, she too could see perfectly. 

Aldous Huxley, “After the Fireworks". 

2 There was no post-war austerity, I thought, about 
Italian fireworks; or if there was, what must they 
have been before the War? There was an extrava- 
gance, a total lack of inhibition about this display 
which took one's breath away. By contrast, the best 
English fireworks I could remember seemed banal 
and unimaginative - infected by our native puritan- 
ism, our distaste for the extravagant gesture. 

Jocelyn Brooke, A Mine of Serpents, part 1 

chapter 4. 

3 “Good show", said Lord Morecambe. "A bit 
old-fashioned, of course, but good considering." 

“Considering what, my dear" Bsked Lady Nelly. 
“I don't want to hurt your feelings, but I saw some 
Italian shooting on the Isonzo, and I’m surprised 
they're so handy with fireworks. Of course, the sky's 
a big target, and doesn't hit back.” 

L. P. Hartley, Eustace and Hilda, chopter 5. 
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Romantic, American Studies, or Literary .Theory, 
Substantial evidence of excellence in scholarship, 
publication, and teaching experience required. 
Generous teaching load and highly competitive 
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In Sorcery's Shadow 

A Memoir of Apprenticeship 
among the Songhay of Niger 
PAUL STOLLER & 
CHERYL OLKES 

In Sorcery's Shadow tells the fas- 
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Across the dividing line 


Michael Carver 

MAX HASTINGS 
The Korean War 

476pp. Michael Joseph. £14.95. 

07181 2068 X 

CALLUM A. MACDONALD 
Korea: The war before Vietnam 
330 pp. Macmillan. £25. 

033333011 0 

“War", said Wolfe, “is an option of difficul- 
ties.” TTiat was certainly true of Korea. While 
revealing the abysmal ignorance of the Amer- 
icans in 1945 about the history and feelings of 
the Koreans, and particularly their attitude to- 
wards the Japanese, Max Hastings in The Kor- 
an War nevertheless sympathizes with them in 
the problems they faced from the time the 
Soviet Union accepted the 38th parallel as the 
dividing line between the two zones of occupa- 
tion. To establish stability and an administra- 
tion which could provide some hope of accept- 
able. if not improving standards of life, and 
aho to develop the democratic basis for the 
people to choose their government in accord- 
ance with the three Freedoms for which the 
so-called United Nations had, in theory, been 
fighting the war, was a tall order. The Amer- 
icans’ chosen instrument for carrying out these 
aims.Syngman Rhee, was another Chiang Kai- 
shek, or worse. But, as Hastings’s book makes 
dear, there was no alternative. In the light of 
the struggle that was being waged at that time 
between Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek 
for China, and of the American domestic poli- 
tical implications of support for the latter, their 
ham-fisted handling of the Korean political 
situation can be both understood and forgiven. 

By 1950, after Mao Tse-tung’s victory, there 
could be no question of acquiescing in the slide 
of Korea down the slippery slope into com- 
munism, even if the admirable distaste of the- 
Americans for propping up Syngman Rhee by 
providing him with strong military support de- 
feated their own purposes. However, that was 
not their major error. The chronic inability of 
the American governmental machine to inte- 
grate its political and military policies meant 
that the armed forces were in every way totally 
unprepared to face the consequences of US 
foreign policy. The last thing that American 
soldiers occupying Japan , or their commanders 
at any level, expected to do was to fight, and 
certainly not a difficult defensive action against 
superior forces. The fact that their perform- 


ance in the rapid withdrawal to the Pusan peri- 
meter in July 1950 did them little credit was 
hardly surprising. 

At this point, two jokers were introduced 
into the hand of cards held by the unfortunate 
President Truman. One was the presence of 
the highly prestigious Supreme Commander 
Allied Powers, General Douglas C. Mac- 
Arthur; the other was the decision, about 
which there was hardly any argument, to link 
the defence of Taiwan to events in Korea. The 
two were interconnected. Having been taken 
as much by surprise by the North Korean inva- 
sion of the South in June 1950 as he had been 
by the Japanese attack on the Philippines in 
December 1941 , Mac Arthur redeemed himself 
and the forces he commanded by the success of 
the landing at Inchon in September, under- 
taken against all professional advice. His vic- 
tory not only further inflated his already large 
ego, but made it difficult for his superiors to 
exert any control over him. The Joint Chiefs of 


Staff handled him with kid gloves, and Tru- 
man, at their fatal meeting on Wake Island in 
October, not only failed to exert his authority 
but encouraged MacArthur in his haughty dis- 
dain for any superior direction. 

And now thc second joker came into play. 
MacArthur, and Washington also, were grave- 
ly in error in assuming that Kim 11 Sung's inva- 
sion of South Korea was part of a communist 
master-plan, instigated by thc Soviet Union 
and China acting in combination. Relations 
between the two countries were cool. Both, of 
course, would have liked to see Syngman 
Rhce's regime undermined in the classic com- 
munist fashion, but neither wished to become 
directly involved in Korea, certainly not if it 
meant engaging in hostilities with the Amer- 
icans. Hastings argues that the decisive factor 
in involving China directly was Truman's state- 
ment on June 27, 19511, thc first day of the 
North's invasion, warning China (hat “the 
occupation of Formosa by communist forces 




taken from Bert Hardy: My life (192pp. Gordon Fraser. £14.95. 086092036). 


would be a direct threat to the security of thc 
Pncific area ami to US forces performing their 
lawful and necessary functions in that area”, 
followed by thc dispatch of ships of the US 
Seventh Fleet to the waters between the island 
unit thc mainland. 

Just as the Americans saw the invasion as a 
major communist threat to their position in the 
Pacific, so the Chinese regarded the build-up 
of US forces in Korea, and later thc advance 
north of the 38th parallel to the Yalu, as a 
resurgence of support for Chiang Kai-shek and 
an attempt to reverse the successor Mao Tse- 
tung in establishing his power over China. If 
MacArthur had had his way and been allowed 
to accept a contingent of Chiang’s troops, their 
fears would have been strongly reinforced. The 
Chinese gave dear warnings of their intention 
to intervene if US troops reached the Yalu, but 
MacArthur and his forces were as unprepared 
to meet their onslaught at the beginning of 
November as they had been to face thc original 
North Korean invasion in June, and their hasty 
“bugging out" was even more discreditable to 
thc US army than hud been its original retreat. 
The Marines performed better (Hastings’s de- 
scription of their withdrawn! from the Cliosin 
reservoir is a model of military writing). 

From boastful over-confidence MacArthur 
switched to a calculated pessimism, designed 
to support liis theme Hint only n full-scale 
offensive against Clliinu, including the use of 
nuclear weapons, could deal with thc root of 
the problem: this, in his view, was that it was in 
thc Far East, not in Europe, that thc commun- 
ist powers had decided to challenge the West. 
But America’s allies would certainly not sup- 
port such a policy, Truman’s apparent readi- 
ness to consider thc use of nuclear weapons, at 
u time when it looked as if the UN forces might 
be driven out of Korea altogether, “provoking 
the British to new ecstasies of uncertainty", to 
use the author's words. However, as the situa- 
tion stabilized in January 1951, and General 
Ridgway began to transform the morale and 
professional efficiency of thc US Eighth Amiy, 
calmer counsels prevailed, thc Joint Chiefs 
agreeing with the British view that a war with 
cither China or Russia in that region would be 
•■the wrong war in the wrong place at the wrong 
time". The Americans reluctantly accepted 
that their aim should be limited to restoring the 
status quo ante an the 3Hth parallel. Hastings 
points out that, if Peking had been as realistic 
at the same time, and attempted to negotiate 
an end to the war before Ridgway’s counter- 
offensives got under way, both China and the 
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United Shuts, won lil have huen saved the 
heavy casualties lliey suffered over the next 
twu-iuid-ii-hulf years, ami the Koreans, north 
and smith »f the .lXtli parallel , would have been 
spareil proporiinnally heavier casualties mid 
much suffering, China mighi have achieved a 
political snlulimi in Korea more agreeable to 
its communist masters than that which has de- 
veloped in die thirty-six years (hut have passed. 
MaeArt bur's refusal to accept that limited aim, 
and his public lobbying against it. led to hi.s 
dismissal and re pli icemen t by Ridgway. 

The problem, as I tastings 's skilful reportage 
of events at a lower level brings out, was trans- 
ferred to the soldiers in the front line. In attack 
or in defence, they could not afford to he lim- 
ited in their effort or commitment. For what 
were they Fighting? For Syngmnn Rliee and his 
openly corrupt and cruel regime? For the 
Koreans, the miserable “gunks", whose harsh, 
stinking country tile soldiers detested? For that 
abstraction, the United Nations? Or just to 
keep communism away from the United 
Slates? None of these were causes for which 
must Americans, especially the draftees, were 
keen to face wounds or death, and it is surpris- 
ing that under Ridgway. aiui Van Fleet after 
hint, they performed as well as they did. For 
the regulars among them, there was always the 
chance of gaining glory and promotion, their 
enthusiasm for actum not being shared by tlicir 
noil-regular subordinates. The British - accus- 
tomed lint to reason why, and buoyed up by 
professional pride in the need to show the 
Americans how to be proper soldiers - tended 
lo take a more phlegmatic view. They had the 
advantage of being rotated by complete units, 
and not as individuals on a complicated points 
system as the Americans were. 

The author's description of the stand of the 
Ciloucesiersunlhc Imjiu in April 1451 is exem- 
plary. lie makes the point that, as with other 
heroic incidents in the army's history, the 
heroes should never have been placed in the 
situation which called for their heroism. While 
the British 29th Brigade, in which the Glouces- 
ter* fought, was being overwhelmed by the 
Chinese 63rd Army, the 27th Commonwealth 
Brigade, with British. Australian and Cana- 
dian battalions, fought a successful defensive 
action against a similar Chinese attack on 
another part of the front, which never hit the 
headlines. They had been better prepared. 

Hastings has much of in terest to say on every 
aspect of the war, and makes telling compari- 
sons with the American experience in Viet- 
nam. One of his more interesting content ions is 
that the long wrangle over the fate of the pris- 
oners of war.on both sides, which prolonged 
the costly military stalemate for two years after 
. the initial truce, was brought to an end by a 
, calculated leak through the Indians to the 
■. effect that the Americans had developed nuc- 
lear artillery and were prepared to use il» un- 
. ,le$s the Chinese accepted the proposal for a 
.... neutral body; to ^determine whether the 
:.,V Chinese and North Korean prisoners, who had 
said that they did not want to return* had ge- 
. nutady and freely maefc^h at choice; and that it 
was that information; which, fed to ngreemen t a t 
Panmunjom. Another is his debunking of the' 
claim that UN prisoners in Chinese hands were 
subjected to extreme forms or brain-washing. 
In the end Hastings returns to where he be- 
' gait: that the Americans were faced with “an 
option of difficulties*. There never was a clear 
political or military strategy which could pro- 
duce the desired result of a free, democratic 
and prosperous Karen; and the half-measure 
taken, which has resulted in a prosperous,. if 
no? democratic; South Korea, contrasting 
jJurply with a poor, dreary, communist North. 
was probably (lie best that could he obtained in 
the circumstances , and certainly preferable to 
allowing the whole of Korea to slide info the 
communist fold. 

As a military historian Max Hastings has few 
equals in the urt of blending authoritative tie- , 
script ion of the puliiNral ami “higher" military 
- background with vivid, first-hand portrayal of 
life In the firing-line. :7he Korean War is u 
worthy successor totlie author’s Rtwibtr'Ctmif 
muml (19?9)and Overlord (2984); and will 
lake its place as one qf the bust British histories . 
of that frustrating conflict yet to be published. 
Hastings has spared nio pains both to dig deep 
into the archives in search Of the real truth, iiitH" 
to seek but and interview (hoso f .>/\rpqricaiV^ 
.iyOi^qn.jQ’hip pc and B ij tjsh/^l^tjjwk jg ,, 


the events lie chronicles with such finely bal- 
anced judgment. The historian will find it in- 
valuable as a record and the general reader will 
he absoibeil in a fascinating story. To soldiers 
it will he especially rewarding as a lively 
account of how men and their commanders 
react in battle. 

Cnllum MacDonald's book on the same sub- 
ject is of a very different kind, being intended 
for the historian or student of politics. rather 
than the general reader. The author concen- 
trates on the politicul background, especially 
that within the United Stales. It is a scholarly 
work, documented in great detail. 

A recurrent theme of Korea: The war before 
Vietnam is the fundamental importance of the 
global strategy which Truman’s administration 
adopted in 1950. bused on (he National Secur- 
ity Council report (NSC-6N). That stmtegy was 
a reaction to the lest of an atomic weapon by 
the Soviet Union in September 1949. following 
closely on Mao Tse-lung’s final victory. 
Hitherto communism had been seen as u poli- 
tical threat to be met hy political means, US 
membership of the North Atlantic Alliance 
hnving been regarded primarily in Hint Light. 
Tile basic philosophy or the report was that 
Russian possession of atomic weapons put "a 
premium nn piecemeal aggression . . . count- 
ing on our unwillingness to engage in atomic 
war unless we are directly threatened". The 
free world’s confidence in the United Stales 
would be undermined if. under the atomic 
umbrella, peripheral countries were picked off 
one by one, as Hitler hud picked off his eastern 
neighbours. The domino theory was born. 
Communism must be opposed by military 
means wherever it raised its licnd. The military 
strength of the US and her allies must he built 
up. Ilicrc should he no negotiation, except 
from a position of strength; and the aim must 
be to “roll back" communism and eventually 
bring about its downfall in its heartland. 

That strategy had not officially been adopted 
when the North Vietnamese invaded, but the 
event appeared to con Arm the assumptions on 
which it was based. It did not. however, apply 
lo the Far East alone. One result was Amer- 
ican agreement to the establishment of Nnto’s 
military organization and the appointment of 
Eisenhower as Supreme Commander in 
Europe. From then on the demands of his com- 
mand und those of Mac Arthur's in the Far East 
were to be in direct conflict, both for resources 
and in strategic priority. The US Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, prodded by their British colleagues, 
were constantly aware of the danger of being 
involved in conflict with the Soviet Union in 


the Far East, which would have much more 
serious repercussions in Europe. 

Mite Arthur was not the only US general to 
uhjcct to that prudent strategy, and, until his 
advance to the Yalu had such disastrous con- 
sequences, the Joint Chiefs, and others highly 
placed in the administration, appeared to wel- 
come the opportunity, after the successful 
landing at Inchon, to "roll back" communism 
at least as far as the Manchurian border. The 
argument did not end with MacArthur's dis- 
missal, although a good deal of the heat went 
out of it when Eisenhower became President 
and the Republicans had at last achieved their 
aim of turning out the Democrats who, in the 
eyes of the influential China lobby, fuelled by 
McCarthy, had "betrayed" Cliiang Kai-shek. 
The pressure to “roll back” communism in Chi- 
na itself remained, and was a major influence 
throughout the long period of stalemate be- 
tween the first armistice negotiations in July 
1951 and the filial agreement two years later. 
During that time the political and psychologic- 
al war between North Korea and China on the 
one hand, und the Chinese Nationalists, Syng- 
mnn Rhcc and their American supporters on 
the other, was played out in the prisoner-of- 
war camps at the expense of the UN prisoners, 
mostly American, held by the former. 

Revelations of the skulduggery which went 
on in the camps on the island of Kojc, which 
(he Americans established but totally failed to 
control, ure among the most interesting in 
MacDonald's book. The UN prisoners in 
Chinese hands, although subject to "re-educa- 
tion" processes of varying intensity - rather 
more intense than one would gather from 
Hastings's account - were certainly much bet- 
ter off in every way thnn any held by the Amer- 
icans, whether the latter’s compounds were 
dominated by the communists or hy the Kor- 
ean or Chinese Nationalists. For both sides 
"non-forciblc repatriation" was a major poli- 
tical issue at the heart of the relations between 
the United Slates and the communists. The 
interests and human rights of the unfortunate 
individuals in the camps were of little account, 
and most of the Americans, when finally re- 
leased, were treated by their own countrymen 
with contempt. 

MacDonald's detailed account of the nego- 
tiations leading up to the final armistice does 
not support Hastings’s claim that it was the 
threat to use tactical atomic weapons that sud- 
denly persuaded the Chinese lo accept the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission. He 
maintains that Stalin’s death was the turning- 
point, Chou En-lai's compromise proposal 


The bulldog and the bone 


David Reynolds 


FRASER J. HARBUTT 

The Iron Curtain: Churchill. America, and the 
origins of the Cold War 
370pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 
0I950JSI77 


How did the Cold War begin? Some American 
historians blame Russia; others, the so-called 
“revisionists”, reserve their fire for the United ' 
Slates. Some date it to 1945. some (a 1947, a 
few to 191.7 or even 1776. But most concur oin 
one point: the Cold War was essentially a 
Soviet 7 Amcrican confrontation, in the words 
of Senator William Fulhright“two big dags 
chewing ore A bone”.' 

Fraser Harbutt urgucs that this neglects the 
British dimension. He dates the beginning of ; 
the Cold War to the early months of 1946 nnd 
usee ibex a catalytic ;role in (he. process to , 
Churchill V'lron Curtain", speech at Fulton, 
Missouri, on March 5. ' 

* in t hourly chapters the focus is bn Churchill 
himself., Deftly Harbutt summaries The two 
central elements m! Churchill’s political out- 
look" in the interior ycarst his belief that 
Britain must “keep firm (tie tid* wllfrtnirkins- 
uieiiiq.ihc United Slatcs’Varid his even stron- . 
gar conviction ih&t communism was '■apestl- 
Icncferriortj destructive of life than .the Black 
Dept^or fiie SpwttH . Typhus”. Then,,. with 


association” with America rose and fell almost 
in parallel with his brief hopes of a durable 
understanding with Russia. 

By late 1945 Harbutt characterizes the situa- 
tion as one of "Anglo-Soviet Cold War" and 
Soviet-American “rapprochement". The Uni- 
ted States' detachment from Europe allowed 
Stalin to expand with impunity into the Near 
East, particularly Iran. But then Churchill’s 
speech in Fultqn, plotted in concert with Tru- 
man and his advisers, acted as the focus for a 
transformation of US diplomacy, Churchill set 
out the great divide between the communist 
qnd free worlds with unprecedented starkness, 
Helping shape Truman’s perceptions and (hose 
of the American public. His call for an Anglo- 
American alliance, though initially repudiated 
in America, eventually led to a common front 
In the UN over Iran.ond, during 1946, to in-: 
creasing cn-opcratfon in Europe as well as the 
Near Bust. Britain's. CqUj War became Amer- 
ica’s; by the spring of ] 94 6 oiir bipolar world 
Itad been boin f : • , V > 

; This is a.'lucid and- sophisticated analysis, 

. which makes thorough use of British and- 
American archives and integrates the results, 
effectively with press reports from both cotin- ' 
tries ’and from Russia!.' Nevertheless, one feels . 
that t|ie essential case has beep overstate 4 .' The 
extebt of Churchill's influence on US policy in j 
early 1946 remains Unclear: the evidence is 
circumstantial rather ;than direct. Significant 


made two days after the funeral on March 28, 
1953, being publicly endorsed by Molotov on 
April 30 and tabled at Panmunjom the follow- 
ing day; but he cites evidence that, even before 
that, when Chou visited Moscow in October 
1952. both the Chinese and the Russians had 
come to the conclusion that it was in their 
interests to end the war, which continued to 
encourage American efforts to rearm Ger- 
many and Japan. By then, in any case, there 
was ample evidence that the US forces had 
made considerable strides in the development 
of nuclenr weapons of all kinds nnd that the 
'Toll back" lobby, supported by many senior 
officers in the US armed forces, favoured their 
use against targets in Korea and Manchuria, if 
not in China itself. The degree to which the 
Korean War fuelled the proliferation in num- 
bers and types of nuclear weapons in the US 
armoury is another of Collum MacDonald's 
interesting revelations. 

At the lime, and for long after, it was cus- 
tomary lo think it was fortunate for the United 
Nations that the Soviet Union had chosen to 
absent itself from the Security Council in 1950 
and did not veto the American-sponsored 
Resolution on June 27 that “Members furnish 
assistance to the Republic of Korea to help 
repel armed attack". But according to Mac- 
Donald, the fact that the UN was patently seen 
as an international umbrella for the pursuit of 
American policy did irreparable harm to its 
primary function of peacekeeping. Not only 
was it prevented from acting in that role be- 
tween the participants in the Korean War, 
which might have brought it to an end much 
earlier, but “In future confrontations between 
the blocs, the UN would prove irrelevant ex- 
cept as a sounding board for propaganda”. The 
concept that the Security Council should act as 
a headmaster, summoning the prefects to beat 
the bad boys, faded away. 

Whatever the differences between the views 
of the authors of these very different books, 
both would agree that the United States was 
faced with exceedingly difficult choices: that 
the war had important effects on America’s 
relations with its allies - before it they had been' 
concerned to ensure that the Americans should 
not return to isolationism, after it they were 
anxious to impose limits on the extension of 
American power for fear of its consequences; 
and both are keenly aware that the people who 
suffered most were the unfortunate Koreans, 
particularly those in the North, whose towns 
and villages were reduced to rubble by Amer- 
ican bombs and who were bound in chains of 
poverty and repression by Kim II Sung. 


” policy 1 


seems unconvincing. He claims that “it was 
really Stalin who brought on the Cold War" by 
stepping outside Eastern Europe and into Iran, 
but Stalin's conduct there seems at times in 
Harbutt’s explanation to amount to little more 
than. tactical ineptitude. Among all the details 
one loses track of the deeper geopolitical 
objectives behind Soviet and American 
policy. . 

Moreover, is 1946 really the turning-point? 
Other historians of , the early Cold War have 
taken up the Anglocentric theme - among 
theni Terry Anderson,. Robert Hathaway, 

. Alan Bullock and Robin Edmonds - but they 
locate the criicfai shift in 1947 with the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. Unlike the 
Iranian crisis of 1946, these involved decisive 
and sustained ■ American actions, ■ taken uni- 
laterally and hot through the UN. And they 
- were responses to British weakness as much ns 
British influence - ds- the United States 
: assumed burdens Britain ‘could no longer bear 
.. in Greece, Turkey *hd Western Europe. 

; Harbutt thercforeprbbably pushes this new 
A ngUicent ric revislbnism tpo far. lt needs to be 
: fused with all the -■ evidence of indigenous 
reasons for the shift jh' US policy, whlle also 
;• recognizing that the CpIdWar was an evolving. 
■■ phenomenon,- nQL a once-for-all riansfornia-- 
: lion thatcadbe da fed tod. particular month. 
Kept In balance, bOwever, 77ie /ro;» Cuiidin Is 
a stimulating qnd important contribution to the 
debate about the origins', of the C^ld War. It 
reminds us that the "two! big (fogsf.ftiU had to 
; deal wlth'g tenacious, if rathbf- toothless, old 
^bolkJogr-V' .»* '• ; ^^v 

Y> * fry » *! • j;- « 
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Sightings and soundings 


peter Kemp 

JONATHAN RAB AN 

For Love and Money 

350pp. Collins Harvill. £1 1 .50. 

0002722798 

“The sea", Jonathan Raban observes of 
Hilaire Belloc, “supplies him with distance and 
perspective; it enables him to stand aloof - a 
nautical term, originally, meuning to Tuff-up’ 
into the wind, awuy from the shore." Like 
many of his comments on other writers in For 
love and Money, the remark seems even more 
applicable to Raban. As this marvellously 
absorbing anthology - “partly a collection, 
partly a case-history" - keeps you constantly 
aware, setting distance between himself and 
the world has long been his speciality. 

In his books, Raban appears as a detached 
and often literally floating observer: jetting 
round the Gulf States for Arabia ; navigating 
the Mississippi in a sixteen-foot skiff for Old 
Glory and keeping a log, as he does so, of the 
absurdities and atrocities witnessed on the riv- 
er's banks (he has also published a study of 



Huckleberry Finn). As Coasting made clear, he 
prefers to survey his native land across a safe 
stretch of water. It's entirely typical that the 
one novel he has written is called Foreign 
Land and portrays England as viewed aerdss 
R gulf of alienation by a returned expatriate. 

Raban wryly describes his freelance writing 
wistence as one of “short-distance commuting 
between the bedroom and the study”. But the 
impression given by this selection from his 
journals and journalism Is of considerable 
mobility. This Isn’t just a matter of the exotic 
•: jaunts remembered here: watching white light- 
ning fork across a churning, coffee-brown Eu- 
phrates which looks as though it is being stirred 
bya giant electric blender ;.driving through the 
■Everglades past butterflies as big as Chinese 
and alligators. littered “like tarnished 
1 pewter castings” In the ditches by the roadside. 
■Even in London, Raban's life is footloose. 

. Drifting In and' out of bed-sitters and rented 
you gather, he. has long been a keen 
' ?P9<>^erTouiIu m rtnjpoljk Materia l gar- 

, ; jWred.on there outings packed his urban trave- 
. , Jogtie. Sb/r City . Harking back to that time, 
;M-ohe piece included here documents - in his 
.^ ustial sharp prose bristling with quirky in- 
. ' ” WMive detail - Raban’s alert perambula- 
:«6ni of a seven-mile stretch of the Thames. 

- j/^-^bly prominent among his retordings of 
■ ;“j® 0n the margin of the river are people who 
; marginal; strolling solitaries like Raban r 

^A^balls.'Such as an eldhrly butterfly-collector 
; v | r ®hdis)jiing a net arid killing-bottle, or a lady in 
^vJ.N®d Ascot hqf treating five cats to a genteel 
v* w !l!ow [ -pattern plates. >>; 

by lives lived on. the periphery 
'! of frontiers. Raban fre- 
^reminds::' yoii; of- Graham Greene, 
fyW? pf&cape this book Very much 
0. [^^es. Therh are the same incisive insights 
lUtio nbf a ; writer and his writings. 
^Spljjahd fljtpr'qture are; seized On by both 

and modep, of id^ 
mJ ^tabah’s stvlri.and sentiments some- 


times eerily echo Greene: "failure could so i 
easily creep up on a man from behind and j 
silently garrotte him”. Like Greene, he is < 
almost obsessively concerned with the way ear- j 
ly experience shapes a psyche for life. i 

The subject of the family gets frequently i 
turned over by sharp-edged commentary here, j 
With ruthless trenchancy, Raban delves into 
the past, laying bare childhood years and fears. 
Initially nestling in a wartime paradise fl deitx 
with his mother - al fresco feastings in the 
Norfolk countryside with bottles of Ribena and 
rare imported bananas - young Jonathan 
found himself lively evicted from this coddled 
Eden by the return of his father from the 
forces. All alarmingly scratchy surfaces, from 
jowl to demob suit, this unfamiliar giant did 
terrifying things like laughingly holding him by 
the ankles over a brimming water-butt. The 
subsequent arrival of two baby brothers 
further polluted the idyll by overcrowding. 
Ancestral portraits and heirlooms - inherited 
in growing numbers by his family-conscious 
father - added to the claustrophobic clutter. 
And, in any case, he was soon sent away to 
boarding-school. 

Grimly tight-lipped in this book about his 
experiences there - “I spent an unhealthy 
proportion of that five years wishing I was 
dead” - Raban flinched in consternation from 
the crude communal pressures and the bullying 

mystique Cf ST “ house s P irit " “ nd , .' t J eam s ? ir - 
it”. This left him, it seems, with a rigiu 
to joining in, along with an aghast compulsion 
to watch those who like to do so. The suffocat- 
ing crush of group activities is often felt in his 
books. In Old Glory , charily mixing with Folk 
swarming round a fairground - “I’d never been 
much good at being one of the crowd" - he's 
soon discomfitingly clamped “between the 
bust of the woman behind and the immense 
behind of the man in front". Ferociously funny 
passages in For Love and Money follow from 
his having immersed himself - with wincing 
vigilance - in ersatz or institutionalized family 
situations, “Christmas in Bournemouth” re- 
cords with abrasive gusto his infiltration of a 
hotel purveying a festive get-together to a 
gauche gang of strangers. In this setting, 
Raban's old bruises emit reminiscent twinges: 
as the “temporary family” assembles, it is “like 
the first night at boarding school”; later, the 
occasion, “with its forced intimacies and its 
building steam pressure of stringent conformi- 
ty, was becoming all too like a real family". 
Enlisting, for another assignment, among the 
frisky crew of a sailing ship, Raban shies away 
as he discovers that "life aboard was like that of 
a floating boarding school". Drawn to what he 
deplores, he lingers in Honda around condo- 
miniums offering synthetic “clubbability" to 
hordes of oldsters got up in romperwear. 

Singularly acute at spotting ways in which 
rapport goes wrong - the one short story he 
reproduces here chronicles a marriage s cob 
lapse - Raban describes himself as “singularly 
clumsy at getting on with other people”. As a 
compensation for this, he early “made friends 
with books instead". Tiying to acquaint him- 
self with at least ten a week as a schoolboy, he 
wanned, he says, to the “intimacy” offered by 
reading. It’s a remark that rings a little strange- 
ly in the context of his accounts of the authors 
he has felt drawn to. Coasting referred to the 
“black masks of print” worn by some seafaring 
writers he has encountered. In For Love and 
Money , this notion meets your eye eyery- 

. nihpi* Ute.nirv dissimulators throng the re- 

views Raban reprints. “Beware of Fntcneua 
homespun manner”, you’re warned: “it is an 
elaborate camouflage.” Trollope, It is claimed, 
“loved to disappear behind an endless succes- 
sion of elaborately raised smokescreens . 
Thackeray is “a pathological aetpr”. Anthony 
Powell weans a “deliberate and evasive mask . 
Evelyn Waugli tricks himself out in “masks and 

. ^In thecompany of these crafty folk, intimacy 
is not the emotion you would most expect to 
experience. But it is precisely their fondness 
for distancing techniques- using a persona as a 

little moat of privacy .across which they can 
contemplate and address their fellows without 
■undue Involvement. r that gives Rribair asepse . 
of empathy with these authors. It is e strategy . 
‘ hi Himself has arduously praeftsed, as this 
book Wtoins- in what must be one o the 

most knowiedgeqhly.gnpping 

Ufa .oinrp. Gissms s New Grub Street (a 


novel repeatedly mentioned), Raban not only 
gives you a graphic picture of the day-to-day 
existence of a free-lance writer and reviewer 
amid his litter of Jiffy hags and galley- proofs, 
drafts and deadlines, he also puts you ut para- 
doxically close quarters with u very private 
personality and the ideal modus vivendi it has 
ut last hit upon. 

Showing a wist ful ness for nautical get-aways 
long before he took to sailing. Raban says in un 
early essay that “the writer ... has his own 
kind of sca-distancc”. “My room feels like a 
tethered ship 1 ', he remarks; “to work is to dis- 
connect oneself from N.6, to untie the mooring 
rope and drift into a geography mercifully free 
from postal districts”. Marine metaphor con- 
tinually eddies through Raban’s prose - 
whether he’s talking about the “tidal move- 
ments" of Byron's income or the way Bellow’s 
short stories nrc “built on the same principle ns 
a waterfall". Under his eye, people can meta- 
morphose into sailing vessels. Coasting depicts 
his vicar father “conspicuous from half a mile 
away in his cassock, ballooning around him 
like a black spinnaker, trawling for souls". In 
Arabia, a young Qatari on the Earl's Court 
Rond, his white robeguslingin the wind, “had 


the look of n single-handed yachtsman manag- 
ing a difficult passage in n heavy sen”. 

Now, it seems, Raban hns changed himself 
into a seafaring entity. In a chapter that over- 
laps with a similar account in Coasting, lie de- 
scribes his purchasing of a ship, the Gosfiekl 
Maid, in which to live and write and travel. 
When, years earlier, he bought n yellow alumi- 
nium boat in which to sail the Mississippi, he 
was disconcerted to find that its seller had 
thrown in the friendly flourish of painting its 
side with the name Raban's Nest. The conclud- 
ing section of For Love and Money - por- 
traying Raban’s life afloat and ending with the 
word “Home" - shows how shrewd that sales- 
man was. For Raban, just slightly shifting the 
image, now contentedly secs himself as “going 
about the world by hoat like a snail in its shell". 
Carapace and look-out point, closing him in 
while opening up new horizons, the boat per- 
fectly matches his specifications. It hns already 
been responsible for the production or two 
invigoratingiy good bonks. Foreign Country 
und Coasting. For Love and Money, which now 
joins them, lenves you, just as much as they 
did. eager for Raban’s next haul of sightings 
and soundings. 


********************************************************* J 
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Gustave 

Caillebotte 

Kirk Vamedoc 

A magnificent study Dftho lire and work or 
Gustave CalHobolte — until recently the 
“forgotten man” of Impressionism but 
Viow recognised as one of (he most inter- 
esting and attractive artists in the group 
and as the painter of some oflts most 
powerful and memorable Images. 

"One of the admirable qualities ofProfessor 
Vamedoe's book is its sense of balance . . . 
his sensitivity to Caillebotle's real origin- 
ality is persuasive . . . makes one hungry 
fora CalUebotle exhibition." — 

Elizabeth Cowling, 

Times literary Supplement 

216 pp. 200 b & w IIIU8.+72 colour pis les 

£10.05 

Gwen John 


5 Cecily Langdale 

* This beautiful book Is the first substantial 

* study ofthB paintings of Gwen John. 

* Cecily Langdale discusses Gwen John's 

* life, assesses her artistic achievement and 

{ traces the critical responses to her art. 

+ The book concludes with a complete cala- 
| logue of all Gwen John's oil paintings and 
¥ a selection of her drawings. 

I "The book all true admirers of Gwen John 
J have been wailing for" — 

{ John Russell Taylor, The Times 

* Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for 
¥ Studies In BritlshArt 

j 264pp. 370 bSf w illua. + 64 colour plates 
| £29.05 

{Rossetti and 
£ His Circle 

■x 

{ MapBeerbohm 
J edited by N. : John Hall 
| A handsome new edition of Max Beer- 
$ bohm's masterpiece of comic art. 

£ “I know ofrto more entertaining or 
£ insightful portrait of the Pre-Raphaelite 
{ crowd than Max Beorbohm'S Rossetti and 
¥ : HUt Circle. . . a sumptuous odiHon.’. — 

£ David WHghl, The Spectator 
¥ 128 pp. 6 b Aw illua. + 30 colour plates 
£. '-£12.85 ■ ■ • 


i 

Peter Paul 
Rubens 

Man and Artist 
Christopher White 
A wide-ranging, luxuriously illustrated 
look al the career of one of Iho world’s 
greatest artists, written by the Director of 
the Ashmolean Museum. 

"Rubens's lift* was so eventful, his output 
so prodigious that a successful account of 
his life and work calls for great narrative 
skills ... Christopher White possesses 
those skills and has written an excellent, 
clear and well-informed biography." — 
Christopher Brown, 7 he Times 
320pp. 180 b & w Ulus. + 157 co/ourplalcs 
£40430 

The People's 
Armies 


Richard Cobb 

translated by Marianne Elliott 
"[A] masterpiece fay the greatest living 
historian of the French Revolution ... too 
many historical block-busters ore much 
admired but little read. This one really 
does deaeive to be in the hands — not 
just on the shelf — of everyone who cares 
about hlstoiy as a stimulating, entertain- 
ing, living evocation of the past." — 

Tim Blannlng, The Times . 

800pp. C/of/l £30.00 Paper £9.05 

John Diyden 
and His World 

James AwSrSOpW 1 ™ . 

In this ambitious new biography 
Winn Ota John Diyden Into the political, 
religious and aesthetic controversies of 
hiB richly varied lifetime and gives us a ' 
writer wdio is also a husband, fothray lover 
and friend. ' J 

"A superb biography of England's Brat 
great man of Jotters lull of new iacls and 
sharp insights on the age and the man — 
above aU, readable! ' *— Maynard Mack, 
author of Alexander Pope: A Ufa 
mzpp. 46 b&wilku, £18.95 . 
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Big C and ballyhoo 


D-ii mortality statistics - 

Koy Po rter claims more victims. I 

JAMRST.PATreRSON upon insidious., c 

«... » .... _. , beast , so invasive, vn 

1 ht Drcml Discs.,; Concur ,,nd modern caui , ils „ USC5 ure sli || 

American culture . . . . 

1un _„ „ one seems at risk; it if 

om?i "sT L '' S " y ress ' h,c "S 1,i,lsl d,ilJrcn " 

~~ and movie stars alike. 

mythologies, mid so ca 

When, a century ago, cigar-smoking ex-presi- lim blaming". Doctors! 
dent Ulysses S. Grant diedot cancer, it caused explain the inexplicable 
a sensation. By forty years ago the disease was sick , and invented the *' 

killing one American every three minutes; to- frustration and bottled 
day it is one a minute. Cancer has become “the inflicted doom. 

Big C”, but no less foursome is "cancer- In one sense, Pallerst 
phobia". failure. Cancer has liith 

As James T. Patterson argues in his sensitive Waterloo. In reaction, 

cultural history, cancerplmluu derives not just die present, its scandali 
from the lack of a cure, or even the appalling populist cuunicr-cultur 

Growth without grime 


mortality statistics - after all, heart disease 
claims more victims. Rather the horror feeds 
upon the insidiousness of (his “loathsome 
beast”, so invasive, voracious, relentless. Be- 
cause its causes arc still not understood, every- 
one seems at risk; it is the malign revenge of 
fate against children and athletes, presidents 
and movie stars alike. Mysteries in turn breed 
mythologies, and so cancer has spawned "vic- 
tim blaming". Doctors and public, desperate to 
explain tiic inexplicable, have stigmatized the 
sick, and invented the "cancer personality 1 ’, all 
frustration and bottled-up rage, willing a self- 
inflicted doom. 

In one sense, Patterson tells a talc of medical 
failure. Cancer has hitherto proved medicine's 
Waterloo. In reaction, from Grant's day up to 
(lie present, its scandalous spread has set off a 
populist cuumcr-c ul ture, reinforcing that all- 


American gut distrust of “expertise" and the 
professional ramp growing rich upon disease. 
Fearing the surgeon’s knife (tile AMA got 
dubbed the American Meatcutlers Associa- 
tion), sufferers took to home remedies, faith- 
healers and a host of quack cures (John D. 
Rockefeller's father peddled them). Uniting 
Left and Right, these medical alternatives- the 
latest was the fad for Inetrilc - would warm the 
cockles of Ivan Illich’s heart. 

Yet - and this is the nub of the story - in 
medicine nothing succeeds like failure. Pre- 
cisely because it has not cracked the cancer 
cade, the American profession has been re- 
warded with ever-increasing funding, com- 
manding hospitals, laboratories and limelight 
(how many times has the crucial breakthrough 
been bnllyhooed?). The cynic would say that 
the cancer research empire - itself a runaway 



Desmond Kin g-Hele 

MAUHEEN Ml'NKII. 

Under the Banner of Science: llrasmiis Darwin 
a mill is age 

307pp. Manchester University Press. £27.50. 
07PJOI4V2 1 

Erasmus Durwin achieved so m licit in so many 
intellectual disciplines flint he lias no chance of 
being fully appreciated in our age of specializa- 
tion. No one tod, tv lw« 1 ' 

i „a- . orcadth of knnw- 

••.ugc to see all his achievements in perspective 
relative to modern attainments. One scholar 
may he able to appreciate his exposition of 
biological evolution. Hut not his obsessive 
creativity in mcchanicii] invention. Another 
may reveal his .surprising power over the 
Romantic poets, and yet be unable to explain 
his pre-eminence as a doctor. A third may 
concentrate on his talent for making friends 
anti creating Societies, and perhaps ignore his 
patient, solitary work on hotnnie.il classifica- 
tion and word-creation, or his success as the 
leading English poet of the mid- 1790s. 

What Maureen McNeil gives us is “a com- 
plex picture of Darwin in his full historical 
setting” in a book which is well written, closely 
argued and richly documented, the 209 pages 
of text being supported by ninety-eight pages 
of notes, bibliography and index. There are 
four main historical themes: Darwin in relation 
to the Industrial Revolution; to the French 
. Revolution (and the idea of progress); to the 
contemporary medical world; and to the Agri- 
cultural Revolution. Each theme is allocated 
two chapters. 

The most interesting and original chapters 
are those on Darwin’s role in the rise of the 
Midlands industries. Soon after beginning prac- 
tice as a physician at Lichfield in 1756, he met 
Matthew Boulton: they became lifelong 
friends,’ and from their meetings grew the in- 
formal gatherings later known as the Lunar 
Society, where Darwin acted as a man of Ideas 
and the sparkeir of innovation. By encouraging 
his dose friends in t(ie group, particularly 
Boulton, Watt and WcdgwoOd. he helped to 
promote the advance of the industries which he 
later celebrated in; hui highly successful poem 
/The Botanic Garden" (1789-92): this not 
unfamiliar story is reinterpreted by McNeil. 
What is missing in panvm’spdem. she says* 'is 
; any sense ,ojf the labour prices*** involved In 
vdndiistiy; the ifihauccr'tral* tn the production 
i prtxess wk& totaUy fgdored”. Darwin gave his 

> ,«* u w ustri alts rs , ignoring labour 
’Vf m imeUcctuaUring (fie tripmphsof ihdiratry; 

4iKfe«r Medicine; Selected papers of Ludwig 
Bdekuin, edited by Owsei yTemkm wid e. 
Lilian Tcmkin, has now hojii reljsucdin 
paperback (456pp. Johns liopkitis University. 
Piw.£lO;«l. U'8I18 3491 ll). The book was 
fird published in 1967, .and tfie selection and 
arrangement of the articles, as the Editors 
explain in their introduction, 1 were guided by 
Ifrlclstdn's own wishes. Among 'the Assays 
included arc "The role of Eryximnchus in 
Plan's Syntposliinr, ' ‘Greek .Medici ns iri' frit : 
Relation to Religion anti Magic". "Tin* Dietc- ; 
tics of Antiquity”, ‘The DIsrimKJve Htfifoufon 
of Greek Medicine” and “Thu History. of. 
Anatomy in Antiauit " 


So with strung arm imninriul BRINDLEY lends 
His lung canals, and parts the velvet meads. 

In reality, the strong arms were those of the 
sweating navigators and the “hands" at the 
machines, hut Dtu win scarcely noticed the im- 
plications of the change from "manufacture” 
to “machiuofneture". McNeil goes on to show 
how, by his silence about the grief and grime of 
toil, Darwin “transformed the growing poten- 
cy of Midlands men of industry und science inm 

a generalised mi*-— 1 „ , .. 

. — wuiimdi optimism .In his poem 

lie hijacked myth to serve science and technol- 
ogy, and offered an exhilarating vision of 
human power and progress impelled ever for- 
ward and upward. 

’Hie second theme is the impact of the 
French Revolution and the subsequent nnti- 
Jacobin fervour that was to wound Darwin so 
severely in the late 1790s. Here the discussion 
centres on the Lunar Society rather than on 
Darwin himself (nothing is said about his in- 
volvement with the Derby Society for Political 
Information in 1791-2). For Darwin the idea of 
progress was like a lifeboat in (he world's stor- 
my seas, and McNeil traces (he development of 


his ideas on progress through his four re- 
levant books: she is rather timid about evolu- 
tion, but forceful in bringing out the connec- 
tions with Godwin and Mnlthus in his second 
lung poem, “The Temple of Nature”. 

The third section of the book paints a useful 

picture of the cigliteenih-ccntury medical 

world, and Darwin's place in it, showing how 

the theory of phvsinlfw »- J ' , 

t . a" 11 medicine in 

dLOonomia "eludes the neat categories” of pre- 
vailing orthodoxies. The fourth section offers 
a similar treatment of agriculture, setting 
Darwin's Phytologia in historical context. 

This is a historian’s, not a scientist’s book: 
we are never directly told why Darwin is im- 
portant and interesting scientifically. This is 
most obvious in the two chapters on Phytolo- 
gia, where McNeil pours scorn on “siftings of 
Phytologia for gems of twentieth-century sci- 
ence" without mentioning the brightest of 
these gems - photosynthesis. Still, I must not 
blame her for not writing what she did not try 
to write. This is an attractive book, which sets 
Darwin in a historical frame better than it has 
ever been done before. 


Advancing by numbers 


Jim Secord 

WILLIAM B. PRO VINE 

Sewall Wright and Evolutionary Biology 

545pp. University of Chicago Press. £25.50. 

022668474 1 

SEWALL WRIGHT 

Evolution : Selected papers 

Edited by William B. Provine 1 

649pp. University of Chicago Press. $59.50 

(paperback.S21.25). 

0226910539 

Biographers of the living, those “vampires of 
literature” as Charles Babbage called them, 
have often had a bad press. It js remarkably 
difficult to retain sufficient critical distance 
from a subject who will also be a reader, espe- 
cially if he is a scientist. Scientists are notorious 
. for recasting their own histories in the light of 
. following events. In science, the past Is chiefly 
employed as a weapon in present con- 
troversles, so much so that any usefiil fecbllec- 
lions would seem hopelessly coloured by a 
knowledge of what has been done since. 

vS 8 ™ - ® Pl ; ovi - ne,s Is&iis&sl bio. 
S— ?«V ur A* American evolutionary biologist 
and population geneticist Sewall Wright pre- 
, rents a sustained challenge, to this pessimistic 
view. Beginning lit 1978. Provine made a thor- 
ough effort to obtain Wright’s recollections. 
He conducted taped Interviews amounting to : 
aver 13) hours (although qhfortunately there 
are no specific citations to these iii ifua refer- 
ences). I fe telephoned Wright tong-distance, 
sometimes several times a day, and was given 
recess to nil correspondence from I9l5 pn- 
wnrds. Wright read his manuscript in.djrgft aiid ; . 
commented extensively oir it. In all, Provine' 
says,- Wright devoted several hundred hours to : 
nlhe making of the book; 

The result, it should be said immediately, is 
superb piece of .wbr jc.-Tjre benefits ofPrpviriu 
Vdfsc&siohs * I ifetnofitayjdeot iu4h 

. first :half.i of the b<ioW wbicfrj roRSdir 
career. I|e entered the stmfypf genetics n ib?- 


early years of the twentieth century, a period 
when the basic evolutionary mechanism was 
the subject of heated discussion. Naturalists, 
geneticists and mathematical population bio- 
logists all disagreed sharply, sometimes to the 
point where their writings seem to have been 
mutually unreadable or simply irrelevant. As 
Provine shows, Wright was one of the key 
figures in bringing together the fields of 
physiological genetics and mathematical 
population genetics. He thus played a central 
part in the so-called “evolutionary synthesis” 
of the 1930s and 40s. A particularly impor- 
tant paper of 1931, “Evolution jn Mendelian 
Populations", developed what Wright termed 
the ‘‘shifting balance” theory of evolution. 
Among other things, this argued that optimal 
conditions for evolutionary advance occurred 
in large populations of organisms subdivided 
into partially isolated local races. It also led 
Wright into one of the most famous con- 
troversies in twentieth-century biology, parti- 
cularly a long dispute with the Cambridge- 
trained R, A. Fisher. As i( turned out, Wright’s 
emphasis on Idealized races proved particular- 
ly for iiio Kina or studies appropriate 
to field natural history: and it was Theodosius 
Dobzliansky’s ; extensive use -of Wright's 
approach inhis Qimtkstmdthe Origin of Spe- 
cies in 1937 that for the firsttime made the . 
; mathematical approach of the population 
geneticists jn(cUiglb|e to, biologists at large. 

Provine, discusses all these developments 
with a sure hand and h generally noh-mnthe- 
malieal treatment^ (Like Dobzhansky* who 
: was willipg to lake calculations 1 on (fust and 
told Wright that “papa knows best", (he reader 
is not o verb urdened with; equations.) Much of 
the techhirol material,, though is iertrilnly &■ 

; fended forthose with rotoebackgrbund ineyo- ' 
lutibpary biology. For specialists who want the 
: fuIlsiqry. Provinc has also edited a very useful 

volume cinnfRinind in- 


growth - simply cannot afford to defeat the 
disease. Patterson charts the rise of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society and the National Cancer 
Institute, and indicates how such bodies have 
tailored their operations to political realities, 
playing down the role of tobacco, pollutants 
and nuclear fall-out. Above all, he shows the 
skill with which the "cancer establishment” has 
exploited the emotive advertising strategies to 
create confidence out of crises and drum up 
hope. 

From the 1920s, the public was urged to give 
to beat “the gangster disease”. War was de- 
clared, and victory was just round the corner. 
All this advertising “hype” (Patterson's word) 
traded on analogy: smallpox, yellow fever, 
tuberculosis and so forth had each been van- 
quished, and so would cancer be. Surgery, 
radiotherapy and chemotherapy in turn were 
all greeted as the "cancer weapon"; like peni- 
cillin or the Salk vaccine, a new magic bullet 
was almost here. Early detection and early 
treatment, so publicity stressed none too truth- 
fully, would ensure cures, thereby throwing 
prime responsibility upon the patient. And 
above all, the cancer war was portrayed as a 
battle between the true professionals, dedi- 
cated, humane and poised for victory, and a 
host of quacks. The regulars, exuding profes- 
sional optimism, may not have the 

uui iney certainly seized their chance 
to train their guns upon the fringe. 

This is an illuminating study of medical poli- 
tics and ideology, promises and fears, develop- 
ing some of the speculations of Susan Sontag's 
Illness as Metaphor, and highly suggestive for 
the AIDS generation. Patterson leans too 
heavily upon standard sources, and could have 
probed more adventurously into popular cul- 
ture. But lie puts his finger upon one key fea- 
ture of cancerphobia across the Atlantic: the 
American urge to play out even the most secret 
of fears under the full glare of publicity. The 
conspiracy of silence was soon overtaken by 
the need to talk it all out. When English 
cancerphobia is explored, one suspects the 
reverse will be found, among professionals and 
public alike. 


of writing about the living? He is certainly 
critical of some of Wright’s own ideas, and on 
the important issue of the shifting balance 
theory (especially in relation to genetic drift) 
he shows that Wright has himself shifted 
ground. In general, however, Provine’s sensi- 
bilities are close enough to those of Wright for 
deeper disagreements to be avoided. ’Hie in- 
teraction between author and subject has 
proved fruitful partly because Provine has few 
strongly expressed positions on historical 
causation, nor any sociological, psychological 
or other theoretical kites to fly. In fact, his 
overall view of Wright’s part in the history 
of the evolutionary synthesis is favourable 
enough to satisfy even the most touchy subject; 
the last sentence predicts that “historians and 
biologists in the twenty-first century will look 
upon Wright as perhaps the single most in- 
fluential evolutionary theorist bf this century”. 
Provine has gone far to document this claim, 
for much of Wright’s work was quietly con- 
ducted behind the scenes. But I am not sure 
that thp notion of individual “influence” renre- 
re.!l!5,S »Clpu|! way ot assessing so complex an 
enterprise, as twentieth-century evolutionary 
thought. More generally, it is arguable how 
great a proportion of .historical work bn 
twentieth-century science is best devoted to 
individuals; rather than schools, research 
tilims and national traditions. Provine has 
Written a comprehensive and definitive biogra- 
phy of Wright, but it is unfair to his enterprise 
to calUt(as the dust-jacket does) “a conceptual 
history of genetics ,in relation' to evolutionary 
to this country".: ]. ■/ r j ' ' ‘ 

the beriming of his book, provlne notes 
that mot? scientists arb alivo now than have 
-l^edjn;alJprerio^centuriescombitiwi.Hfi 
■ recommentfr tltaj historians . begift to interview 
' ’ thefhoD dn un prdpeden ted scald , in what might- 
be-, Called . 4 klnd ' pf biogrhphicfaJ “rescue 
archke6Ibgy'\Tfbr 0ne will cdhtiniiie to studv 
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Reformers of means 


D orothy Thompson 

STEWART ANG AS WEAYER 

John Flelden and (he Politics of Popular 

Radicalism 1832-1847 

320pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £30. 

0198229275 
ALEX TYRRELL 

Joseph Sturge and the Moral Radical Party in 
Early Victorian Britain 
255pp. Croom Helm. £22.95. 

0747032009 

The years between the end of the French wars 
and the middle of the nineteenth century were 
a time of change and turbulence in Great 
Britain, Ireland and other parts of the empire, 
including India and the Caribbean. Opposition 
to slavery and the colonial apprentice system, 
to Catholic disabilities and the Act of Union 
between Britain and Ireland, hostility to the 
factory system in England and Scotland, de- 
fence of trade practices in the face of dilution 
and mass production in nearly all industries, 
resistance to state control of the press, to the 
Church of England's domination of educational 
and religious matters, the beginning of press- 
ures for greater participation by women in pub- 
lic life, nationwide movements in England and 
Ireland for temperance and total abstinence, 
the foundation of pacifist societies and of com- 
munitarian groups dedicated to the establish- 
ment of a new moral order, all these and many 
other movements interconnected to create 
steadily increasing pressure for the reform of- 
Parliament and institutions. Nearly all the vari- 
ous movements had at least a political lobby, 
while many of the most widely supported were 
fora time subsumed in an all-out movement for 
universal suffrage. It was a time, as George 
Eliot recalled some years later, "when faith in 
the efficacy of political change was at fever- 
heat in ardent Reformers”. 

It is surprising that two of the most influen- 
tial of the radical voices to be heard in those 
years have had to wait until now for scholarly 
biographies. John Fielden, senior partner and 
chief administrator in the world’s largest cot- 
ion firm, was also one of the originators of the 
Chartist movement and a lifelong campaigner 
for legal measures to protect the hours, condi- 
tions and rewards of workers in industry. 
Joseph Sturge was a wealthy Quaker and corn 
dealer, a leading publicist of the British anti- 
slavery movement, pacifist, temperance cam- 
paigner and at times campaigner for adult male 
suffrage. Flelden has been the subject of work 
by local historians in his native Todmorden, 
Sturge has been celebrated in two hagio- 
graphies, and both were included in G. D. H. 
Cole’s gallery of Chartist Portraits in 1941. The 
two volumes under review, however, represent 
the first full-length modem studies. 

: Stewart Angas Weaver deals primarily with 
.Fielden the politician. By limiting his scope in 
this way, he is able to produce in a restricted 
space a detailed account of one of the most 
misunderstood figures in radical politics. John 
fielden and the Politics of Popular Radicalism 
1832-1847 is A model of its kind, compulsively 
readable, thoroughly documented, with foot- 
notes where they should be, at the foot of the 
page. Fielden emerges as a character of con- 
siderable stature and strong principles. A rich - 
a 1 times extremely rich - man, he spent his 
~ time, energy and a considerable part of his 
" fortune attempting, through Parliamentary 
means, to have controls placed on the indust- 
;Hal system of which fie was a leading repre- 
-■ ..sentative. lii an age in which radicals held that 
•. political power was the key to social improve^ 

■ .blent, he believed that legal intervention could 

■ ; Cn$ure that industrialization would benefit the 

;/'mttlre community. . , ;• 

V';.. A free trader in most economic matters, he 
; jatd not extend these principles fo. the labour 
./"market or to human relations In general. . His 
. ‘ proposals fof trade boards and wage regulation 
:y : ifor,harid|oom weavers, like his opposition to 
1834 Poor kaw Amendment Act pnd its 
/..- ^P^toentatio'p. or his agitation for a ten-hour 
'rV/^Jwring day. for factories, were based on his 
O/ ^Owledge pf Industry and, the industrial com- 
and were opposed to the dogmas of 
•ij i* : i)d|it|cai economy. In Parliament: he 
frommeariy all his felJqW radicals in. hi? 
. K f ' refusal to be dra wii into siding with 
thefryo polltical pariiesr A supporter 


of radical causes up to and during the early 
years of the Chartist movement, he withdrew 
‘somewhat after the events of 1839 and 1840, 
though never disavowing Chartism. He re- 
mained on friendly terms with O’Connor and 
other leading Chnrtists and was always ready to 
defend those who were arrested and to present 
petitions to the House. He introduced a mo- 
tion for the repeal of the Act of Union with 
Ireland early in his parliamentary career and 
consistently opposed every coercion bill. 

Even more than Duncombe and Wakley, the 
other two Chartist MPs, Fielden spoke con- 
sciously for extra-parliamentary radicalism 
and for the interests of labour as he saw them. 
What is more, in his active opposition to the 
implementation of the New Poor Law in his 
own part of Lancashire, he employed and 
advocated tactics of mass demonstration and 
the withdrawal of labour which were those of 
the most militant Chartists. Weaver offers a 
perceptive and convincing examination of the 
tactics and rhetoric of the popular radicalism of 
these years that could hardly be bettered, and 
in so doing places John Fielden where he 
belongs, among its major figures. 

Alex Tyrrell’s Joseph Sturge and the Moral 
Radical Party in Early Victorian Britain suffers 
to some extent by comparison. Considerably 
shorter, it nevertheless attempts to deal with 
many more issues. The result is a rather scrappy 
account, cut up into very short chapters, and 
remorselessly confined to the viewpoint of its 
subject. There is little attempt to place Sturge 
in the general context of nineteenth-centUTy 
political and social thought and action, and 
where such attempts are made, for example in 
his relations with the Chartist movement, they 
are woefully inadequate. Although both 
books, as good biographies should, present 
their subjects in a sympathetic light, Professor 
Tyrrell seems on too many occasions to accept 
his subject's moralism at face value. The pic- 
ture of Anti-Corn Law Leaguers reduced to 
inarticulacy by tears when describing working- 
class living conditions, is singularly unconvinc- 
ing, given their attitudes in other circumstances. 
As Weaver shows, the lachrymose John Bright 
was one of the chief exponents of the legal 
limitation of child labour in the factories. 
Sturge was a more consistent and attractive 
figure than Bright, but he still emerges from 
this study as opinionated and self-righteous. 
Like Fielden, he was extremely rich - "Have 
you ai California of your own?” Cobden once 
asked him, with perhaps a tinge of envy - but 
we are given little information about his poli- 
tical use of his funds. No mention is made, for 
example, of his use of money to establish 
alternative groups to the mainstream Chartists 
in Birmingham, although “Sturge milk” - to 
use one Chartist’s phrase - undoubtedly temp- 
ted more than one hard-up activist into the 
Sturge camp. 

Although he stood for parliament on several 
occasions, Sturge never became an MP. He 
tended to look higher for possibilities of poli- 
tical influence, to approach members of the 
government directly and even, on occasion, 
heads of state, including the Tsar. In his last 
decade, in. the jingoistic years surrounding the 
Crimean War, much of his influence was exer- 
cised on behalf of the Peace Society. He laid 
but a great deal of money and effort in helping 
to found and support a daily news P®^ r ; 
Morning Star . to carry the message of Chrahaa 
pacifism. It would be interestlogtohavea^- 

leracrount of these years. fodeed.AlexTyiroll 

might have been better advised to expand 
some sections of his work rather than attempt 
the impossible task of covering all the many 
interests and activities of his subject in a short 

book. • ■ -■ 

Politics and Social Change in Modern Britain: 
Essays presented to A. F, Thomson, editedl by 
P J. VMler (236pp. Brighton: Harvester. £30. 
0 7108 1133 Q) contains nine essays by various 
contributors on topics including the adoption 
; S sodal ! reform ^ ^serv^e rause; 
changes withhi the Liberal Party (1890- 918), 
the Labour Party and its relation tp capitalism 
and the National Debt; the social psychology 

of unemployment between the Fir^t and 

v Serontf Worid Wars; trade unionism, both 
. regular and irregular; the rise of the movement 
‘ fo? women’s higher education; and dialect and 
speech in relation to class. 
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GILLIAN WAGNER 

The Chocolate Conscience 

178pp. Chatto and Windus. £18.95. 

07011 2475 X 

It was predominantly teetotal Quakerism that 
launched many thousands of cups of cocoa and 
ban of chocolate on the British public, and at 
the same time inspired a movement for indust- 
.rial and social reform that did much, io the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, to 
ameliorate the worst excesses of the Industrial 
Revolution and to foster what might be called 
the acceptable face of capitalism. Gillian 
Wagner has traced this development in the 
histories of the three great chocolate dynasties 
of Fry, Cadbury and Rowntree. She has called 
her book The Chocolate Conscience, which is 
something of a misnomer, for the dissolvent, 
crumbling nature of chocolate hardly suggests 
(he solid rock of Quaker principle that formed 
the consciences and characters of these mag- 
nates and supported their particular brand of 
enlightened paternalism. ' , 

Barred from the professions by restrictive 
legislation still in force against Dissenters and 
Catholics, many Quakers turned their hands to 
trade in the middle years of the eighteenth 
century, the period when Joseph Fry began 
dealing in cocoa in Bristol, to be followed by 
Joseph Rowntree at York and George 
Cadbury in Birmingham some decades later. 
Membership of the Religious Society of 
Friends, tp which all three families adhered, 
gave an additional incentive to business suc- 
cess, since failure resulted in expulsion from 
the Society. Their beliefs, however, also In- 
clined them to take a benevolent interest in the 
welfare of their employees at a time when mere 
profit-making was the sole objective of most 
entrepreneurs. Excessive wealth. Indeed, 
Quakers considered something of an embar- 
rassment as well as a responsibility. Both 
RoWntree and Cadbdry believed that, their 
money should be spent in their own lifetime, 
preferring distribution to bequest. Jh-thU they 


shared Andrew Carnegie's view that a man of 
wealth “becomes the mere trustee and agent 
of his poorer brethren”. 

Their idealistic views did not, of course, pre- 
vent these men from dying as millionaires any 
more than it did Carnegie, but it ensured that 
their employees were better cared for in 
health, social welfare and housing than most of 
their contemporaries. Indeed, Lady Wagner's 
account of the model communities established 
by the Cadburys at Boumville and the 
Rowntrees at New Earswick, and their net- 
works of charitable trusts, forms the most in- 
teresting part of her study. The Cadburys’ 
venture into the world of the press forms a less 
happy story. The desire to disseminate liberal 
and humanitarian views through the medium 
of the “cocoa press” created as many problems 
as it attempted to solve. How, for example, 
does one reconcile a Quaker distaste for gamb- 
ling with a paper that relies for its circulation 
on betting tips? The ideals of Quakerism and 
the crude values of Fleet Street did not mix, 
and it was here, some might think, that the 
chocolate conscience began to melt, tbe 
closure of the News Chronicle by Laurence 
Cadbury in I960, in which 3,500 people lost 
their jobs without warning, hardly reflected his 
fellow Quaker Joseph Rowntree’s dictum that 
“the best form of philanthropy was a well-run 
business making profits for the. good of all”. 

The author is not always aireful over dates. 
According to her reckoning Joseph Fry was 
only seven when he was admitted a Freeman of 
Bristol; and Ackworth School was founded in 
1779, not 1799. She has, however, provided an 
interesting survey of a fascinating experiment 
in industrial relations which has (eft its mark on 
the social climate of the twentieth century. 
J. B. Priestley, after a visit to the Cadbury 
. factories in 1933, saw in the type of paternalism 
practised by the cocoa barons a ganger that the 
workers risked losing their spirit of independ- 
ence, seeing their work as an end Ip its* If rather 
than as a means to an end. llie same argument 
applies, to. all ^ forms bf paternalism, whether 
political or Industrial. Gillian /Wagner's book 
is no.less relevant, today than it was fifty or a. 
l hundred * V;. & '4 r ^ Vv 
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Stock in raid 


Greer Phillips 


T.BOONK PICKENS, JR 
Boone 

3fJ4pp. 1 fodder and Stoughton. £12.95. 
034041520 7 


A large American corporation typically is man- 
aged by a hierarchical bureaucracy of execu- 
tives, many of whom own relatively little stock 
in the corporation. These managers may or 
may not be competent. Those that arc, because 
they lack a real equity interest in the corpora- 
tion, may well be more interested in improving 
their position amid the delicate gamesmanship 
of the bureaucracy than in improving the pro- 
fits or the stock price. 

The weaknesses of American management 
are obvious to (and bewailed by) many. One 
man, T. Bnonc Pickens, Jr, has transmuted his 
contempt for management into profits of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. His autobiography 
describes the development and execution of 
the strategy that would gain him notoriety as 
the corporate raider par excellence. 

Pickens Irega n liis career in 1 95 1 as a geolog- 
ist with Phillips Petroleum, his first and lust job 
with a firm in which lie did not hold a major 
interest. I le watched Phillips executives make 
patently uneconomic decisions in order to pro- 
tect or promote I lie inselves; a telling example 
cited here is a decision by a particular depart- 
ment to proceed, at considerable cost, with the 


drilling of a well that contained a less than 
commercially viable amount of oil, in order to 
avoid milking a formal admission that the well 
was a dry hole. 

Disgusted with the corporate bureaucracy, 
Pickens left Phillips in 1954 to sturt his own oil 
and gas business. From 1954 to 1983, he de- 
veloped his company. Mesa Petroleum, into a 
substantial concern, while sharpening his dis- 
like for the self-interested conduct of the ex- 
ecutives of other mid-sized oil companies who 
declined to merge their (relatively poorly 
managed and unprofitable) operations with 
Mesa. 

in 1983. with (he OPEC-driven oil boom 
waning and Mesa in serious need of money, 
Pickens decided to act on his conviction that 
large oil companies were mismanaged; the re- 
sult was the brilliantly conceived raid on Gulf 
Oil Corporation. Gulf was badly run and the 
market knew it; as a consequence, its stock 
price prior to Pickens's involvement was only 
sonic 41) per cent of the value of its underlying 
assets. In effect, the remaining 60 per cent 
represented money on the table for anyone 
who could buy Gulf stock and convince (or 
force) Gulf to restructure in a manner that 
would increase its stock price. Mesa duly 
bought a substantial block of Gulf stock, while 
proposing l hat Gulf use a so-called royalty 
trust to improve the position of its share- 
holders. The panic-stricken management of 
Gulf, nftcr several months of useless and ex- 
tremely expensive flopping around, sought re- 


Good at the price? 


T. W. Hutchison 


SAMUEL HOLLANDER 
Classical Economics 
485pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £35. 
0631 134123 


So that the substance of his views on "classical 
economics'' may be available to advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students, Samuel 
Hollander has condensed the 2,100 pages of his 
studies of Smith, Ricardo and J. S. Mill into a 
mere 485 pages. He begins with a rapid bird’s- 
eye view of the precursors of Adam Smith. On 
the central subject of the theory of value before 
Smith, Hollander repeatedly insists that (he 
main emphasis of scholastic analysis and of the 
eighteenth-century write ts was , explaining 
the values of goods by their cost of production ■ 
rather than by their utility and scarcity.. This 
assertion is flatly contradicted by such Leading 
authorities as Raymond De Roover, Marjorie 
Grice-Hutchinson and Langholm, who, of 
course, allow some role for the cost side, but 
hold. tha,t the primary emphasis of the scholas- 
tics was on the utility side. Utility was specially 
. • important in the doctrines of the distinguished 
sixteenth -century school of Salamanca, of 
which no mention Is friade here. Nor does Hol- 
lander mention Galiani, one of the five or six 
greatest writers on political economy of the 
eighteenth century, who,, so brilliantly ad- 
vanced the analysis of utility arid value (hat 
little was left, apart from terminology and i 
mathematics, for the oeodaisicals eventually 
to; add.! GfUiani’s analysfs was . further, de- 
veloped; by, Turgot In his remarkable essay 
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. “Vweufs et M&mwfefU, also uhmen Honed by 
. Hqturider. Inadequate arid misleading Ideas 
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economics are pieced together from widely 
separated passages. 

In the chapters on method, there are some 
even more drastic trimmings and truncatings of 
Smith’s ideas and methods in support of this 
excessively homogenized stereotype. Hollan- 
der has to deny any profound methodological 
* difference between Smith and Ricardo. To 
buttress this denial he tells students that the 
historical element in The Wealth of Nations is 
of little or no relevance to Smith's main argu- 
ment, a view fundamentally conflicting with 
that of countless leading economists and eco- 
nomic historians, us well as with that most 
recently and authoritatively ' expressed by 
D. C. Coleman, who maintains that economic 
history was originally developed by Smith and 
the Scottish historical school, including Hume 
and Steuart, but was then almost strangled in 
infancy by the non-historical dogmatism of 
Ricardo and his associates. 

. According to Hollander, the vast historical 
component in The Wealth of Nations, a very 
large part indeed of Smith’s masterpiece, “can 
be viewed as a digression". Of course, Smith’s 
history was not a digression for Smith, Bnd Is 
not for anyone else who recognizes the histor- 
ical dimension in political economy. It is a 
digression only for someone who adepts Hol- 
lander's anachronistic and narrow reification 
of "classical economics”. The anachronistic 
element, to some extent defensible,. but poss- 
ibly dangerous for students, arises from ap- 
plying the term ''economics*' to the work of 
those who pever knew the word,- and who de- 
fined their subject as ‘‘‘political, economy". 
There is affo an element of tautology in Hol- 
lander's adoption of a narrow definition of eco- 
nomics In terms oF 'allocation and scarcity, 
which necessarily implies that any writing on 
the subject, "classical" or otherwise, must 
essentially be concerned with allocation. 

ft is claimed in the preface that “the asser- 
tive. all-knbwtrig tone of the typical textbook. 
boRVoidcd”- Hollander, however gives 


' wt|;d«aiM cHtlfcistns pf his own interprets- 



frige in a merger with Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia; as a result of the merger. Mesa and its 
co-investors made a pretax profit of $760 mil- 
lion. 

Since Gulf, Pickens has used his buy-in-and- 
sow-panic strategy on several other lamentably 
managed companies, always to the great profit 
of himself and his partners - at least until his 
latest investment, in Newmont Mining Cor- 
poration, ran afoul of the recent stock market 
crash. Boone contains extensive and entertain- 
ing blow-by-blow descriptions of each of these 
confrontations, particularly amusing for Pick- 
ens's frequently vitriolic characterizations of 
his opponents (one favourite is described as 
"irrational" and "corporate America's biggest 
. . . ego"). 

Pickens is quick to point out that his various 
raids have benefited the other shareholders of 
the target corporations. Indeed, he displays a 
virtual reverence for the shareholder, whom, 
to his mind, management ignores. While this 
pro-shareholder ideology may be taken with 
some scepticism (after all, Mesa makes its 
money by buying undervalued shares from 
some of those shareholders), Pickens’s consis- 
tent espousal of it throughout the book serves 
to unify and enliven what might otherwise have 
been a mere recital of denis done. 

While Pickens is at pains to demonstrate that 
his activities are good for the other share- 
holders of the corporations he engages with, 
his book has little to say about whether they are 
good or bad for the American economy as a 
whole. This reticence seems curious in the light 
of the argument currently being made, that the 
need to avoid the attentions of Pickens and 
similar corporate raiders, in conjunction with a 
variety of other factors, pressures managers 
into undesirable “short-termism” (that is, the 
making of decisions that will increase the earn- 
ings and stock price of the corporation now but 
will have adverse consequences later). Pickens 



T. Boone Pickens, Jr, with his grandson, Michael, 
reproduced from the book reviewed here. 

might respond that decisions taken with the 
money of current shareholders must be de- 
signed to maximize the return to those share- 
holders; shareholders are not investing in a 
charity for their grandchildren. Alternatively, 
he might say that corporate management never 
makes decisions on the basis of longet-tenn 
consequences and that the activities of the 
raiders have merely acted to shift manage- 
ment’s attention from its own short-term 
interests to those of the shareholders. Given 
the importance of the discussion and Pickens’s 
chosen role as a goad to management, it is a 
pity not to have had his views. 


Rotten apples, leaky barrel 


J. H. C. Leaeh 


IAN HAY DAVISON 

Lloyd’s: A View of the Room: Change and 
disclosure 

238pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £14.95. 
0297791044 


From 1983 to 1985 Ian Hay Davison was Chief 
Executive and Deputy Chairman of the 
Corporation of Lloyd’s. In Lloyd's: A View of 
the Room he explains to the outsider the arcane 
workings of this famous institution, and just 
how they led to the grave abuses which promp- 
ted the internal investigation which resulted in 
the Fisher Report; to Davison's appointment 
at the instance of the Bank of England; and to 
the Nelli Report, product of a government- 
appointed commission, which followed on 
Davison’s resignation. In particular, Davison 
describes the functioning of the firms of under- 
writing agents, whoseactivities are perhaps the 
least understood component of Lloyd’s. 

The abuses involved the “plundering” ~ 

' Davison's word - of at least £55 million from 
the “Names" at Lloyd’s (that is, the external 
underwriting members whp provide Essential 
capital but whose working life lies elsewhere) 
by agents. Agents in many cases appeared tq 


be oblivions to or Ignorant of the basic rules of 
Ihe laW Of agency - principally those concern- 
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(he la# of agency - principally those concern* 
... Ingwnflicfr of interest and the duty to account, 
and those prohibiting secret profits. Davison 
makes .it very dear that there are those who 
have paid heavily for the privilege of becoming 
a Name at Lloyd’s, with all that that emails by 
way of unlimited liability on the one band but 
; .substantial Undenvriting profiis - for mosl.of 
the time- Qri theothcr.Biit what could thoj& 

; Names know of the -ptofitable "baby” syndic- 
ates from which jthey Were, excluded or, hrttil 
• ■ too. lam; of the scandals Surrounding certain 
now notorious brokera arid- agents? ’Davison 
reveals anunedffying stoij of staff utterly iqti- 
. .servient , to the Council oL tneinbeis, from 
which thhy were excluded'-^ and whose nibde*' 
,° r .Vflipy^we^here- ' 


duties; of possible tax evasion; of a Council 
which included members whose interests were 
anything but such as to favour reform, and 
three of whom subsequently faced disciplinary 
charges; of managing agents of the external 
members linked far too closely with brokers; 
and, indeed, a whole host of unsavoury prac- 
tices which virtually ensured that the external 
members of Lloyd’s would not get a fair deal. 

Davison tells us. In admirably dispassionate 
language, of his struggle to direct sunshine on 
the mists previously obscuring Lloyd’s to bring 
about many desirable changes, to upgrade the 
staff, to ensure, above all, that the business of 
Lloyd’s would be carried out in such a manner 
that the external members would not be 
harmed by practices which could only flourish 
in a milieu where concealment was the norm. 
His task was anything but easy. There were 
those who resented his appointment. His rela- 
tions vis-d-vis the Chairman and the other De- 
puty Chairmen - who were, of course, mem- 
bers of Lloyd’s, which Davison was not- wefe, 
inevitably, often strained. He had thought that 
his task would be to pick out the rotten apples 
from a barrel,, but found that there were those 
who believed the barrel itself to be contamin- 
ated. He was trying to bring about a “single- 
capadty” structure In an organization which 
had long thrived: happily on dual or multi- 
capacity ,'and to do so-at a time when the Stock 
Exchange was moving in exactly the opposite , 

■ direction. He was in short the agent of change 
in an ultra-conservative and highly secretive 
organization! 

■ • Hie book is not always easy reading, since, 
some of the practices described, and their re- 
medies, are in themselves complex- Indeed, so 
■;cpntplex' Were the misdemeanours that ito 
'charges of fraud.Hav 6 , at'titis, writing, been laid 
against the perpetrators^ Blit the reader is left • 

' n 9 dpubf that* pavisbn had much to do, that 

! much has been done afflj it tqust he said , that 
r aU Ms efforts and those of Sfr Patrick Neill 
* : ntitch Still remain* to be done i'^ef history may ; 
... say tbatPavison’s 4entire J of the pqst of ■ 
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In and out of the language lab 


Ro y Harris 

LOUIS-JEANCALVET 

La Guerre dcs langues ct les polftlques 

llnguistlques 

294pp. Pflris: Payot. 180 fr. 

FREDERICK J.NEWMEYER 

The Politics of Linguistics 

171pp. Chicago University Press. £21 .25. 

0226 57720 1 

Linguists, unlike their colleagues in the natural 
sciences, have never claimed to be investigat- 
ing just material elements and processes. Lan- 
guage is a form of human activity. Further- 
more, it is a form of political activity in the 
broadest sense. Whether the polity in question 
be that of family, village, caste, occupation, 
tribe or state, every linguistic act is an act of 
political engagement. And the study of lan- 
guage, as J. R- Firth once remarked, requires 
language to be “turned back upon itselP’. 
Hence any demand for a linguistics which is 
totally apolitical verges on self-contradiction. 
How can the linguist qua linguist lay claim to 
that neutrality? Is there any viewpoint from 
which language can be studied which is not 
already a political viewpoint? If not, the poli- 
tics of language and the politics of linguistics 
are inextricably intertwined. 

Any suspicion of political involvement has 
always been an embarrassment in Western 
academia, a whiff of the unwashed in the class- 
room. So in order to obtain recognition as a 
"science’’, modem linguistics was forced to 
adopt a style of theorizing which divorced lan- 
guage from politics as far as was reasonable or 
plausible. A science of human speech had to be 
seen to be as far “above" politics as physics and 
chemistry were deemed to be. How to achieve 
dial respectable elevation was the problem* 

The “solution" adopted at the inception of 
modem linguistics is well known; and well 
known to be question-begging. It involves 
accepting the rigid Saussurean distinction be- 
tween “internal’’ and an "external" linguis- 
tics, along with the concomitant distinction be- 
tween fangue and parole. The intended effect 
of this is to guarantee the linguist a politically 
neutral laboratory (“internal linguistics”) with- 
in which to operate as a linguistic “scientist’’. 
Into this laboratory no political considerations 
of any kind, allegedly, intrude; and what goes 
on there is simply the expertly conducted dis- 
section of the structure of languages. The 
methods of dissection employed are complete- 
ly objective arid unbiased. The linguistic scal- 
pel is thoroughly sterilized before the opera- 
tion.To what use will the linguistic community 
pul the anatomical discoveries revealed by the 
scalpel? That is of no concern within the 
laboratory. For whatever pertains to the lin- 
piislic community, rather than to the anatomy 
of linguistic structure itself, belongs to “exter- 
nal linguistics”. 

The Saussurean thesis that the anatomy of 
fangue lakes priority over any study of parole 
*cnt hand in hand with the claim that the 
anatomy of longue results in purely descriptive 
scientific statements. It became important for 
the linguist to insist that these statements con- 
■aln no prescriptive implications of any kind. In 
J^*r words' the ' requirement that modern 
linguistics Should be “above” politics entailed 
also that it should be “above” education. For 
«Mation, and in particular linguistic educa- 
tion, is nothing If not a political process, as the 
stfuggle for literacy in the modern world amply 
Rllests, • Hence the constant ; reiteration by 
jwemieth-century academic linguists of what 
Jkbecpm'e a topos in the textbooks: linguistics 
riot tell people how they ought to speak of 
j$te. Lingiilstlcs passes no value judgments, 

1 j^.dqwn ijo' rules for distinguishing between 
r^ttect” and “incorrect” usage, neither fe- 
1 ^ nen dS literacy nbr disparages it. By thus 
.'W^ateiy distancing thefoselves from the- 
^loolteachers, linguistic f; theorists thought 
the ultimate bona fides of 
^^“'.Profossipnal,; apolitical stance, 
i has Teptainejl the official credo of de- 
' WWj&pf general linguistics in Western unj- 
:|f$ties throughout the present century. But it 
. lyg^o Hddled \idth ipiCrhal Inconsistencies. , 
i i^L‘^^tehcie?iare in large part te-\ 
, U Well aS'bejng reflected toy the 

' Frederick NeW- 
TfeFoliticibf LfltigtiistiG iaa porfaced 
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defence of the orthodox doctrine, while Louis- 1 

Jean Calvet s La Guerre des langues attempts i 
to come to terms with the fact that all forms of 
language planning, however “linguistically'’ j 
expert, are forms of political interference, j 
B oth authors bang their heads repeatedly ‘ 
against the walls of the same paradigm of lin- 
guistic science and scientific activity. 

La Guerre des langues is a book of wide- 
ranging and well-documented discussion. Its 
spectrum of linguistic politics extends from the 
cultural revolution in Mao’s China to radio 
education programmes for the Jivaro Indians 
of Ecuador. The presentation is based in nearly 
all cases not on second-hand sources but on the 
globe-trotting author's remarkably extensive 
inquiries into linguistic situations in various 
corners of the world. Admirable though this 
out-and-about panoramic quality may be, and 
preferable- though it is to the sit-at-home-with- 
statistics approach, it inevitably prompts cer- 
tain doubts. Just how much can any intellectual 
Cook's tour tell us about the politics of cultural 
contexts so remote from our own? Is the result 
not a projection of our own political concept- 
ualizations on to linguistic communities where 
they may not be appropriate? These questions 
lurk in the background throughout La Guerre 
des langues. They are never explicitly dis- 
cussed, although the reader may well see them 
reflected in the varied quality of the writing. 
What Calvet has to say about linguistic atti- 
tudes sounds much more immediately convinc- 
ing when he is reporting anecdotally on his 
conversations with the old lady who still speaks 
the Provencal patois of her village near Nice 
than when he is telling us about the results of 
handing out linguistic questionnaires to his 
Chinese students in Canton. The difference is 
revealing. In one case he is getting his informa- 
tion as an insider, a neighbour, a fellow mem- 
ber of French society. In the other case he is 
getting his information as an outsider, a trained 
sociolinguist and a foreigner. 

Differences of this macrocultural order do 
not even surface in The Politics of Linguistics. 
The politics Newmeyer is concerned with turn - 
out to be the rather narrow politics of Amer- 
ican academic life. He makes the odd reference 
to Europe, to Hitler and to Stalin, but his main 
purpose is to provide a political apologia for 
the version of "autonomous linguistics" de- 
veloped by generative grammarians from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This 
apologia starts from the basic premiss that the 
“autonomous linguists” of the US are the good 
guys. Critics of autonomous linguistics are pre- 
cast in one or other of two roles. Either they 
must be old-fashioned, fuddy-duddy “human- 
ists" ; or else they must be "Marxists”. No other 
political positions are available for linguists in 
Newmeyer’s chauvinistic little scenario. What 
motivates the Marxists requires no comment; 
while the humanists represent the reactionary 
forces of “flitist opposition”. 

The argument of Newmeyer’s book suffers 
in clarity from the fact that the term "auton- 
omous linguistics" allows a persistent confla- 
tion of at least three separate theses: (i) that 
each language is an autonomous system, (u) 
that language is an autonomous human activ- 
ity, and (iii) that languages and/or language 
can only be studied by autonomous methods. 
Clearly these three theses do not necessan y go 
together; and if autonomous linguists believe 
they do, then autonomous linguistics is in a 

sorry muddfo. • . . • 

Sorting out this muddle, however, is not on 
Newmeyer’s agenda. His principal problem is 
to explain why, id spite of the professionaHy 
apolitical stance of autonomous 
autonomous linguists are really on the political 
side of ;the angels. The explanation lakes the 
■ form of a garbled history of twenUeth-century 
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linguistic egalitarianism already, propounded 
bv tiwtSoyen of American linguistics, frara 

alas linguists “never made U an Issue around 
v. fesslonyiy"-.Sp.alferidy in the 1920s, J.93US ana 


1940s, American linguists were both autonom- ii 
ists and egalitarians. c 

During the war, autonomous linguistics p 
joined the holy crusade against totalitarianism, b 
and even lent its support to certain varieties of i 
"applied” linguistics. Innumerable GIs were i 
taught how to ask for a hamburger in umpteen j 
different languages. In thus backing Uncle t 
Sam's war effort, the linguists dearly chose the i 
right side, because "both Nazi Germany and c 
fascist Italy had officially condemned structur- t 
alism as incompatible with the ideology of the t 
state". So the structuralists emerge with a poli- ( 
tically unimpeachable war record, at least in 
the US. How many French Saussurcans joined I 
the Resistance we arc not told. I 

Newmeyer’s curtain then rises on post-war i 
linguistics. The footlights dim, a fanfare of ! 
trumpets is heRrd, and the figure of Chomsky i 
miraculously appenrs centre-stage, several : 

times life size. Chomsky, Newmeyer 
announces, is “the leading exponent of auton- 
omous linguistics in the world today". He is 
clearly the Messiah that all the good guys had 
long been wailing for, his coming foretold by 
Boas the Baptist (not to mention minor 
prophets like Bloomfield of Bethlehem, for 
whom the foundation of the Linguistic Society 
of America had been a landmark in the egalita- 
rian movement). Chomsky’s political creden- 
tials are presented as being impeccable. His life 
offers us "an unparalleled example of n consis- 
tent commitment to progressive causes”. Un- 
paralleled? Certainly. Didn’t Chomsky oppose 
the Vietnam war? And*‘not just the war itself 
but also the liberal technocracy in America, 
which used progressive-sounding rhetoric to 
mask its commitment to (he foreign policy 
assumptions that underlay the war". That is 
Newmeyer’s ultimate accolade. Card-carrying 
Messiahs can’t oppose “just the war". Even 
fuddy-duddy old humanists might do that. 

Reading Newmeyer’s political eulogy of 
Chomsky will strike many readers as roughly 
on a par with listening to a White House 
spokesman extol President Reagan's record as 
a world champion of democracy. It is an 
account which discreetly says nothing or 
Chomsky’s line on the Khmer Rouge atrocities 
in Cambodia, nor of his role in the infamous 
Faurisson affair. Even less does it explain the 
bizarre logic by which his allegiance to 
anarcho-syndicalism nowadays counts as com- 
mitment to a “progressive cause". What lies 
behind Newmeyer’s irrelevant attempt to 
whitewash Chomsky’s personal views is the 
political embarrassment of having to admit 
that American generative linguistics in the 
1950s was in large part the product of the Cold 
War, and its development at MIT substantially 
financed by US military funding. For these are 
facts which tarnish the halo of autonomous 
linguistics. 

Why the military authorities in Washington 
ever thought that autonomous linguistics was a 
good investment is neither here nor there. The 
fact is that they did, and that their money was 
gladly taken by the linguists. The linguists in 
their turn could hardly have supposed that the 
cash value of their research was related to its 
potential utility for growing more cauliflowers 
in generals’ kitchen gardens. Nor could they 
have supposed that the evident military in- 
terest in their work had nothing at aU to do with 
the specific type of linguistic model which gen- 
erative linguistics was proposing. Whatever 
the level or extent of conscious complicity in- 
volved, it was dearly a complicity of a political, 
nature; and it is precisely at this point that 
Newmeyer’s concerns link up with Calyet's. If 
linguistics is a science, it can hardly claim to be 
a science magically exempt from the political 
prindple that, those who pay pipers can call 

tunes. „ . 

Both Calvet . and Newmeyer discuss the 
much-publicized political controversy sur- 
rounding the activities of the Summer Institute . 
or Linguistics. The S1L, an overtly evangelistic 
enterprise, probably has already more sound 
descriptive work on the languages of the world < 
to its credit than MIT ever will have; but Us ■ 
linguists have-been expelled from a number of 
. countries on a motley variety of vague charges, 

. ranging from drug-trafficking to being CIA 
agents. Manifestly, for whatever reason, the 
, way the SIL pursues its linguistic investigations 


interestingly different. For Calvet this is a 
classic illustration of the fact that no linguistics 
programme of any kind am be apolitical, 
hmvcvcr apolitical its proponents claim it to be 
or try to make it. This, in turn, tics in with his 
more general thesis (hut linguistics itself is a 
pari of sociolinguistics (and not the reverse, as 
the terms misleadingly suggest). For New- 
meyer, on the other hand, it is a cautionary tale 
of what happens when linguists do not stick to 
the scientific Last of autonomous linguistics, 
but become embroiled in sociolinguisiic con- 
cerns. 

What neither Newmeyer nor Calvet appears 
to realize is his own failure to address the cen- 
tral question of whether or not nny political 
apologia for modern linguistics based on a divi- 
sion between “internal" and “external” linguis- 
tic phenomena was ever valid in the first place. 
(This is perhaps understandable in New- 
meyer’s case . for he quotes the famous Saussu- 
rean statement of the aims of linguistics only in 
an American mistranslation; but it is more sur- 
prising in Calvet’s, particularly in view of his 
earlier hook Pour et conire Sans sure.) The cru- 
cial issue can he simply, aiheit polemically, 
staled. Did linguistics ever have a politically 
neutral basis, or even the possibility of one? 
'The European post- Renaissance concept of "a 
language” was from the outset a political con- 
cept. and "the grammar or a language” no less 
so. To insist on the worldwide imposition of 
these concepts as providing the only scientific 
approach to linguistic inquiry is, at the very 
least, to confuse science with cultural im- 
perialism. 

The proceedings of a conference held at the 
University of Strathclyde between July 4 and 6 , 
1986, have now been edited by Nigel Fabb, 
Derek Attridge, Alan Durant and Colin 
McCubc and published as The Linguistics of 
Writing: Arguments between language and 
literature (325pp. Manchester University 
Press. £40; paperback, £ 1 1.50. 0 7190 2335 1 ). 
The aims of the conference, as Fabb and 
Durant explain in their introduction, were “to 
assess the achievements of the interdisciplinary 
study of literary language over the past 
quarter-century and to explore new directions 
foriiiture work in the area". Among the papers 
reprinted here are: Stanley Fish, “Withholding 
the missing portion: power, meaning and 
persuasion in Freud’s The Wolf Maw”, 
Jonathan Culler, "Towards a linguistics of 
writing", Jacques Derrida, “Some questions 
and responses", “Stylistics and functionalism” 
and David Lodge, “After Bakhtin”. 
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Stock in raid 


Greer Phillips 


T. UOUNK PICKENS, JR WHS a l1ry 

**°f ne Disgust 

304pp. 1 [odder und Stoughton . £ 1 2.05. Pickens le 

0340415207 mid g£JS h 

vc loped h 

A large American corporation typically is man- substantia 
aged by u hierarchical bureaucracy of cxecu- like for t! 
fives, many of whom own relatively little stuck ccutivcs o 
in the corporation. These managers may nr declined 
may not be competent. Those tlinl arc. because managed 

they lack a real equity interest in the corpora- Mesa, 
tion, may well be more interested in improving In 1983 

their position amid the delicate gamesmanship waning an 
of the bureaucracy than in improving the pro- Pickens d( 
fils or the stock price. large oil c< 

The weaknesses of American management suit was tli 
are obvious to (and bewailed by) many. One Oil Corpo 
mun, T. Boone Pickens, Jr, has transmuted his market kti 
contempt for management into profits of hun- price prim 
fired* of millions of dollars. His autobiography some 4(1 pi 
describes the development and execution of assets. In 
the strategy that would gain him notoriety os represente 
the corporate raider par excellence, whn could 

Pickens began his career in 195 1 ns a geolug- force) Ciul 

isl with Phillips Petroleum, his first and last job would inc 

with a firm in which lie did not hold a major bought a m 
interest. 1 1c watched Phillips executives make proposing 
patently uneconomic decisions in order to pro- trust to ii 

tcct or promote themselves; a telling example holders. T 
cited here is a decision by a particular depart- Gulf, after 
ment to proceed, at considerable cost, with the trcmely ex 

Good at the price? 


drilling of a well (hat contained a less than 
commercially viable amount of nil, in order to 
avoid making a formal admission that the well 
whs a dry hole. 

Disgusted with the corporate bureaucracy, 
Pickens left Phillips in 1954 to start his own oil 
and gas business. From 1954 to 1983, he de- 
veloped his company. Mesa Petroleum, into a 
substantial concern, while sharpening his dis- 
like for the self-interested conduct of the ex- 
ecutives of oilier mid-sized oil companies who 
declined to merge their (relatively poorly 
managed and unprofitable) operations with 
Mesa. 

In 1983, with (lie OPEC-driven nil boom 
waning and Mcsu in serious need of money, 
Pickens decided to act on his conviction that 
large oil companies were mismanaged; the re- 
sult was the brilliantly conceived raid on Gulf 
Oil Corporation. Gulf was badly run and the 
market knew it; as a consequence, its stock 
price prior to Pickens's involvement was only 
some 40 per cent of the value of its underlying 
assets. In effect, the remaining 60 per cent 
represented money on the table for anyone 
whn could buy Gulf stock and convince (or 
force) Gulf to restructure in si manner that 
would increase its stock price. Mesa duly 
bought a substantial block of Gulf stock, while 
proposing that Gulf use a so-called royalty 
trust to improve (he position of its share- 
holders. The panic-stricken management of 
Gulf, after several months of useless and ex- 
tremely expensive flopping around, sought re- 



T. W. Hutchison 

SAMUEL IIOL1ANDER 
Classical Economics 
485pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £35. 
0631 134123 


So that the substance of his views on "classical 
economics" may be available to advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students, Samuel 
Hollander has condensed the 2,100 pages of his 
studies of Smith, Ricardo and J. S. Mill iuto a 
mere 485 pages. He begins with a rapid bird's- 
eye view of the precursors of Adam Smith. Oh 
the central subject of the theory of value be fore 
Smith, Hollander repeatedly insists that the 
main emphasis of scholastic analysis and of the 
eighteenth-century writers was explaining 
the values of goods by thfeir cast of production 
rather lltart by (heir utility and scarcity. This 
assertion is flatly contradicted by such leading 
authorities as Raymond Do Reaver, Marjorie 
Grice-Hulchinsort and Langholm, who, of 
course, allow some .role for the cost side, but 
hold that the primary emphasis of the scholas- 
tics was on the utility side. Utility was specially 
important in the doctrines of the distinguished 
sixteenth-century school of Salamanca, of 
which no mention is made here. Nor does Hol- 
lander mention Galiani, one of the five or six 
greatest writers on political economy of the 
eighteenth century, who so brilliantly ad- 
vanced the analysis of utility and value that 
little was (eft, apart from terminology and 
mathematics, for the neOcfassicals eventually 
to add, Galiam's analysis was further de- 
veloped by Turgot lb his remarkable essay 
"Valeurs et Monhaiet*’, also unmentioned by 
Hollander, inadequate and misleading ideas 
about the pre -classical writers feriobsly distort 
the perspective from which Hollander views 
the classical*. . 

He opens his discussion oTTCeWeaWf of 
Natibtts by quoting the well-known paragraph, 
leading up to the ireatmeht pf value add price, 


economics arc pieced together from widely 
separated passages. 

In the chapters on method, there are some 
even more drastic trimmings and truncatings of 
Smith's ideas and methods in support of this 
excessively homogenized stereotype. Hollan- 
der has to deny any profound methodological 
^difference between Smith and Ricardo. To 
buttress this denial he (ells students that the 
historical element in The Wealth of Nations is 
of little or no relevance to Smith's main argu- 
ment, a view fundamentally conflicting with 
that of countless leading economists and eco- 
nomic historians, as well as with that most 
recently and authoritatively expressed by 
D. C. Coleman, who malatains that economic 
history was originally developed by Smith and 
the Scottish historical school, including Hume 
and Steuart. but was then almost strangled in 
. infancy by the non-hislorical dogmatism of 
Ricardo and his associates. 

According to Hollander, the vast historical 
component in The Wealth of Nations , a very 
large pan indeed of Smith's masterpiece, "can 
be viewed as a digression". Of course, Smith's 
history wqs not a digression for Smith, and is 
not for anyone else who recognizes the histor- 
ical dimension in political economy. It is a 
digression only for someone who accepts Hol- 
lander's anachronistic and narrow reification 
of "classical economics". . The anachronistic 
element, to some extent defensible, but poss- 
ibly dangerous for students, arises from ap- 
plying the term "economics" to the work of 
those who never knew the word, and who de- 
fined their subject os. "political economy". 
There is also an element of tautology in Hoi-, 
lander's adaption of a narrow definition of eco- 
nomics in terms of allocation and scarcity, 
which necessarily implies that any writing pn 
- thb subject, "classical" or otherwise,, must 
essentially be concerned with allocation. 

■ It is claimed jn the preface that "the asser- 
tive, all-knowing trine of (he typical textbook 
bad to be avoided". Hollander, however gives 
nothing like adequate representation either to 
alternative interpretations, nr to the profound 


iii which Smith states that it was hot nedeswiv turd. detailed criticisms of his own Interpreta- 
for a good to posies* tillUty, or f “value inW, • dons, and in particular of his re-interpretation way o 
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fuge in a merger with Standard Oil of Califor- 
nia; as a result of the merger, Mesa and its 
co-investors made a pretax profit of $760 mil- 
lion. 

Since Gulf, Pickens has used his buy-in-and- 
sow-panic strategy on several other lamentably 
managed companies, always to the great profit 
of himself and his partners - at least until his 
latest investment, in Newmont Mining Cor- 
poration, ran afoul of the recent stock market 
crash. Boone contains extensive and entertain- 
ing blow-by-blow descriptions of each of these 
confrontations, particularly amusing for Pick- 
ens's frequently vitriolic characterizations of 
Ills opponents (one favourite is described as 
“irrational" and "corporate America's biggest 
- . . ego"). 

Pickens is quick to point out that his various 
raids have benefited the other shareholders of 
the target corporations. Indeed, he displays a 
virtual reverence for the shareholder, whom, 
to his mind, management ignores. While this 
pro-shareholder ideology may be taken with 
some scepticism (after all, Mesa makes its 
money by buying undervalued shares from 
some of those shareholders), Pickens's consis- 
tent espousal of it throughout the book serves 
to unify and enliven what might otherwise have 
been _a mere recital of deals done. 

Wliile Pickens is at pains to demonstrate that 
his activities arc good for the other share- 
holders of the corporations he engages with, 
his hook has little to say about whether they are 
good or bad for the American economy as a 
whole. This reticence seems curious in the light 
of the argument currently being made, that the 
need to avoid the attentions of Pickens and 
similar corporate raiders, in conjunction with a 
variety of other factors, pressures managers 
into undesirable "short-termism" (that is, the 
making of decisions that will increase the earn- 
ings and stock price of the corporation now but 
will have adverse consequences later). Pickens 
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T. Boone Pickens, Jr, with his grandson, Michael, 
reproduced from the book reviewed here. 

might respond that derisions taken with the 
money of current shareholders must be de- 
signed to maximize the return to those share- 
holders; shareholders are not investing in a 
charity for their grandchildren. Alternatively, 
he might say that corporate management never 
makes decisions on the basis of longer-term 
consequences and that the activities of the 
raiders have merely acted to shift manage- 
ment's attention from its own short-term 
interests to those of the shareholders. Given 
the importance of the discussion and Pickens's 
chosen role as a goad to management, it is a 
pity not to have had his views. 


Rotten apples, leaky barrel 


J. H. C« Leach 

IANHAY DAVISON 

Lloyd's: A View of the Room: Change and 
disclosure 

238pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £14,95. 
0297791044 


From 1983 to 1985 Ian Hay Davison was Chief 
Executive and Deputy Chairman of the 
Corporation of Lloyd’s. In Lloyd’s; A View of 
the Room he explains to the outsider the arcane 
workings of this famous institution, and just 
how they led to the grave abuses which promp- 
ted the internal investigation which resulted in 
Che Fisher Report; to Davison's appointment 
at (be instance of the Bank of England; and to 
the Neill Report; product of a government- 
appointed commission, which followed on 
Davison's resignation. In particular, Davison 
describes (he functioning of the firms of under- 
writing agents, whose activities are perhaps the 
least understood component of Lloyd’s. 

The abuses involved the “plundering”^ 
Davison’s word - of at least £55 million from 
the “Names" at Lloyd’s (that Is, the external 
underwriting members who provide essential 
capital but whose working life lies elsewhere) 
by agents. Agents in many cases appeared to 

IkkliUiAia'a (a mu — a iL _ i_S. _■ ■ ‘ m- 


the law of agency ~ principally those concern- 
ing conflicis of iritAriptt and the duty to account , 

Arid those prohibiting secret profits. Davison 
makes it very: dear that there are those who 


duties; of possible tax evasion; of a Council 
which included members whose interests were > 
anything but such as to favour reform, and , 
three of whom subsequently faced disciplinary 
charges; of managing agents of the external 
members linked far too closely with brokers; 
and, indeed, a whole host of unsavoury prac- 
tices which virtually ensured that the external 
members of Lloyd’s would not get a fair deal. 

Davison tells us, in admirably dispassionate 
language, of his struggle to direct sunshine on 
the mists previously obscuring Lloyd’s to bring 
about many desirable changes, to upgrade the 
staff, to ensure, above all, that the business of 
Lloyd's would be carried out in such a manner 
that the external members would not be 
harmed by practices which could only flourish 
in a milieu where concealment was the norm. 
His task was anything but easy. There were 
those who resented his appointment. His rela- 
tions vis-d-vis the Chairman and the other De- 
puty Chairmen - who were, of course) mem- 
bers of Lloyd's, which Davison, was not - were, 
inevitably, often strained. He had thought that 
his task would be to pick out the rotten apples 
from a barrel, but found that' there were those 
who believed the barrel itself to be contamin- 
ated. He was trying to bring about a “single- 
capacity" structure 'in an organization which 
had long thrived happily on 1 dual ' or multi- 
capacity, and to do so at a time when the Stock 
Exchange was moving in exactly the opposite 
direction,, He was in short the agent of change 
■ iii an ultra-cqnservetiv^ and highly secretive 
organization- • 


'T The book is not always easy reading, since 

have paid heavily for ihe privilege of becoming . some ofthepracUcCsdescribed.and their re- 
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1 00 late, of the WAlrf als surtotaidbia certain . . - his ettptts and those of Sir Patrick Neill ! 


Icmfllfc treatment of utility ami value to Ho I- p tl^economyhavebpcd rejwjrtdby past 
lander's tititosynehnrc 1 stereotype pfeiem aMtitotliiiSt'^ 


P much still remains to be done. j Yet.hlstory may 

tenure' of the post of 
Pkwutive. ;and;!:qo lessi his resign* 
2£vji \®^rV ^o^Ui.were fQ provethedcslrable and ■ 
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In and out of the language lab 


R oy Harris 

louis-jeancalvet 
L aGuerre des langues ct les polttiques 

lingulstlques 

294pp. Paris: Payot. 180 fr. 

FREDERICK J. NEWMEYER 
ThePolltlcs of Linguistics 
171pp. Chicago University Press. £21 .25. 
022657 7201 

Linguists, unlike their colleagues in the natural 
sciences, have never claimed to be investigat- 
ing just material elements and processes. Lan- 
guage is a form of human activity. Further- 
more, it is a form of political activity in the 
broadest sense. Whether the polity in question 
be that of family, village, caste, occupation, 
tribe or state, every linguistic act is an act of 
political engagement. And the study of lan- 
guage, as J. R. Firth once remarked, requires 
language to be “turned back upon itself'. 
Hence any demand for a linguistics which is 
totally apolitical verges oq self-contradiction. 
How can the linguist qua linguist lay claim to 
thiii neutrality? Is there any viewpoint from 
which language can be studied which is not 
already a political viewpoint? If not, the poli- 
tics of language and the politics of linguistics 
are inextricably intertwined. 

Any suspicion of political involvement has 
always been an embarrassment in Western 
! academia, a whiff of the unwashed in the class- 
room. So in order to obtain recognition as a 
"science”, modern linguistics was forced to 
adopt a style of theorizing which divorced lan- 
guage from politics as far as was reasonable or 
i plausible . A science of hum an speech had to be 
seen to be as far “above" politics as physics and 
chemistry were deemed to be. How to achieve 
that respectable elevation was the problem, 

The “solution" adopted at the inception of 
modern linguistics is well known; and well 
known to be question-begging. It involves 
accepting the rigid Saussurean distinction be- 
p . tweeq an “internal” and an “external” linguis- 
tics, along with the concomitant distinction be- 
; tween langue and parole. The intended effect 
of this is to guarantee the linguist a politically 
neutral laboratory (“internal linguistics") with- 
in which to operate as a linguistic “scientist”. 
Into this laboratory no political considerations 
of any kind, allegedly, intrude; and what goes 
on there is simply the expertly conducted dis- 
section of the structure of languages. The 
methods of dissection employed are complete- 
\ ty objective and unbiased. The linguistic scal- 
pel Is thoroughly sterilized before the opera- 
lion. To what use will the linguistic community 
put the anatomical discoveries revealed by the 
scalpel? That is of no concern within the 
laboratory. For whatever pertains to the lin- 
guistic community, rather than to the anatomy 
of linguistic structure itself, belongs to “exter- 
nal linguistics". 

The Saussurean thesis that the anatomy of 
kagae takes priority over any study of parole 
hand in hand with the claim that the 
anatomy of langue results in purely descriptive 
sdenUHc statements. It became important for 
ihfc lingujst to insist that these statements con- 
tain ho prescriptive implications of any kind . In 
*4her words, tjie Requirement that modern 
linguistics should be “above" politics entailed 
*1*0 that it should be “above" education. For 
education, -and - in particular linguistic educa- 
; ^ 0n i is nothing if not a political process , as the 
struggle fbtf literacy in the modern world amply 
*ite*t$, Hence the constant reiteration by 
j^entieth -century academic linguists of what 

■ ^become a tOpos in the textbooks: linguistics 

■ . dbes hot tell people hpw they ought to speak or 

Jfite. Lingulstics passes no value judgments, 

■ jfys dpwii no rules for distinguishing between 
.JWect’’ and “incorrect” usage, neither re- 

; vPfrimehtis literacy nor disparages it. By thus 
.Werately .distancing themselves from the 
| Jho6iteachers,’ : linguistic theorists thought 
j •.[bey-had established the ultimate bona fides of 
l : vj®“ ;j«?fcstipnal ? apolitical stance. - 

has retnajiied the official, credo of de- 
jff ttrtients pf general linguistics in Western uni- 
tbrqughoutthe presept century .But it 
- ' ^interaalhi^nsisteiides. 

; ^^‘ ib^hsistencies/ are in large part re^: 

as being reflected. in,, the 
1 iphoks i.- reviewed here. Frederick , NeWr 

j The Pottllcs bf Linguistics is a .pQ-fec«f' 

W- r- 


defence of the orthodox doctrine, while Louis- 
Jean Calvet’s La Guerre des langues attempts 
to come to terms with the fact that all forms of 
language planning, however “linguistically” 
expert, are forms of political interference. 

Both authors bang their heads repcntedly 
against the walls of the same paradigm of lin- 
guistic science and scientific activity. 

La Guerre des langues is a book of wide- 
ranging and well-documented discussion. Its 
spectrum of linguistic politics extends from the 
cultural revolution in Mao's China to radio 
education programmes for the Jivaro Indians 
of Ecuador. The presentation is based in nearly 
all cases not on second-hand sources but on the 
globe-trotting author's remarkably extensive 
inquiries into linguistic situations in various 
corners of the world. Admirable though this 
out-and-about panoramic quality may be, and 
preferable though it is to the sit-at-home-with- 
statistics approach, it inevitably prompts cer- 
tain doubts. Just how much can any intellectual 
Cook's tour tell us about the politics of cultural 
contexts so remote from our own? Is the result 
not a projection of our own political concept- 
ualizations on to linguistic communities where 
they may not be appropriate? These questions 
lurk in the background throughout La Guerre 
des langues. They are never explicitly dis- 
cussed, although the reader may well see them 
reflected in the varied quality of the writing. 
What Caivet has to say about linguistic atti- 
tudes sounds much more immediately convinc- 
ing when he is reporting anecdotally on his 
conversations with the old lady who still speaks 
the Provencal patois of her village near Nice 
than when he is telling us about the results of 
handing out linguistic questionnaires to his 
Chinese students in Canton. The difference is 
revealing. In one case he is getting his informa- 
tion as an insider, a neighbour, a fellow mem- 
ber of French society. In the other case he is 
getting his information as an outsider, a trained 
sociolinguist and a foreigner. 

Differences of this macrocultural order do 
not even surface in The Politics of Linguistics. 
The politics Newmeyer is concerned with turn - 
out to be the rather narrow politics of Amer- 
ican academic life. He makes the odd reference 
to Europe, to Hitler and to Stalin, but his main 
purpose is to provide a political apologia for 
the version of “autonomous linguistics" de- 
veloped by generative grammarians from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This 
apologia starts from the basic premiss that the 
“autonomous linguists" of the US are the good 
guys. Critics of autonomous linguistics are pre- 
cast in one or other of two roles. Either they 
must be old-fashioned, fuddy-duddy "human- 
ists"; or else they must be “Marxists”. No other 
political positions are available for linguists in 
Newmeyer’s chauvinistic little scenario. What 
motivates the Marxists requires no comment; 
while the humanists represent the reactionary 
forces of “elitist opposition". 

The argument of Newmeyer’s book suffers 
in clarity from the fact that the term “auton- 
omous linguistics" allows a persistent confla- 
tion of at least three separate theses: (i) that 
each language is an autonomous system, (n) 
that language is an autonomous human activ- 
ity, and (iii) that languages and/or language 
can only be studied by autonomous methods. 
Clearly these three theses do not necessan y go 
together; and if autonomous linguists believe 
• they dp, then autonomous linguistics is m a 

sorry muddle. . . 

Sorting out this muddle, however, is not on 
Newmeyer’s agenda. His principal problem is 
. to explain why, in spite of the professionally 
: . apolitical stance of autonomous linguistics, I the 
autonomous linguists are really on the political 
■ side of the angels. The explanation takes the 
form of a garbled history of twentieth-century 
; linguistics. This begins with Saussure and the 
structuralists. Structuralism is rapidly trans- 
ported from Europe to America, By the lime it 
breaches thi Stktue of Liberty it.bai miraculou^- 
■ : ly become, “egalitarianism”; or, rather, It there 
oin? forces with the'jiome-gfown vanety of 
: linfeuistlc, egalitarianism already propounded 

by^that doyen of American linguistics, Franz. 

Boas “From the beginning’s We are told, 

n American st ruclurii|ists hit upon egoJIunan- 
ism agithe cause around which they could ctyS- 
talli^e their professional Identity In Europe*; 
■? i i^ s i;yngiiUts.“never made it an issue around 
f S could. distinguish pelves pro- 

\ ;. f M sipp9ily” 3<J a l r ? ad y intl,e 1920s ' 1930s a d 


1940s, American linguists were both autonom- 
ists and egalitarians. 

During the war, autonomous linguistics 
joined the holy crusade against totalitarianism, 
and even lent its support to certain varieties of 
“applied” linguistics. Innumerable GIs were 
taught how to nsk for a hamburger in umpteen 
di[fcrent languages. In thus backing Unde 
Sam's war effort, the linguists dearly chose the 
right side, because “both Nazi Germany and 
fascist Italy had officially condemned structur- 
alism as incompatible with the ideology of the 
state”. So the structuralists emerge with a poli- 
tically unimpeachable war record, at least in 
the US. How many French Saussureans joined 
the Resistance we are not told. 

Newmeycr’s curtain then rises on post-war 
linguistics. The footlights dim, a fanfare of 
trumpets is heard, and Ihe figure of Chomsky 
miraculously appears centre-stage, several 
times life size. Chomsky, Newmeyer 
announces, is “the lending exponent of auton- 
omous linguistics in the world today". He is 
dearly the Messiah that all the good guys had 
long been waiting for, It is coming foretold hy 
Boas the Baptist (nut to mention minor 
prophets like Bloomfield of Bethlehem, for 
whom the foundation of the Linguistic Society 
of America had been n landmark in the egalita- 
rian movement). Chomsky's political creden- 
tials are presented as being impeccable. His life 
offers us “an unparalleled example of n consis- 
tent commitment to progressive causes”. Un- 
paralleled? Certainly. Didn't Chomsky oppose 
the Vietnam war? And"‘nol just the war itself 
but also the liberal technocracy in America, 
which used progressive-sounding rhetoric to 
mask its commitment to the foreign policy 
assumptions that underlay the war". That is 
Newmeyer’s ultimate accolade. Card-carrying 
Messiahs can’t oppose “just the war". Even 
fuddy-duddy old humanists might do that. 

Reading Newmeyer's political eulogy of 
Chomsky will strike many readers as roughly 
on a par with listening to a White House 
spokesman extol President Reagan's record as 
a world champion of democracy. It is an 
account which discreetly says nothing of 
Chomsky's line on the Khmer Rouge atrocities 
in Cambodia, nor of Ills role in the infamous 
Faurisson affair. Even less does it explain (he 
bizarre logic by which his allegiance to 
anarcho-syndicalism nowadays counts ns com- 
mitment to a “progressive cause". What lies 
behind Newmeyer’s irrelevant attempt to 
whitewash Chomsky’s personal views is the 
political embarrassment of having to admit 
that American generative linguistics in the 
1950s was in large part the product of the Cold 
War, and Its development at MIT substantially 
financed by US military funding. For these are 
facts which tarnish the halo of autonomous 
linguistics. 

Why the military authorities in Washington 
ever thought that autonomous linguistics was a 
good investment is neither here nor there. The 
fact is that they did, and that their money was 
gladly taken by the linguists. The linguists in 
their turn could hardly have supposed that the 
cash value of their research was related to its 
potential utility for growing more cauliflowers 
in generals' kitchen gardens. Nor could they 
have supposed that the evident military in- 
terest in their work had nothing at all to do with 
the specific type of linguistic model which gen- 
erative linguistics was proposing. Whatever 
the level or extent of conscious complicity in- 
volved, it was clearly a complicity of a political 
nature; and it is precisely at this point that 
Newmeyer’s concerns ijnk up with Calvet’s. If 
linguistics is n science, it can hardly clnim to be 
a science magically exempt from the political 
principle that those who pay pipers can call 

tunes. ... 

Both Caivet and Newmeyer discuss the 
much-publicized political controversy sur- 
rounding the activities of the Summer Institute 

of Linguistics. The SIL, an overtly evungelistic 
enterprise,. probably has already more sound 
descriptive work on the languages of the world • 
to its credit than MIT ever will have; but its ■= 
linguists have been expelled from a number of 
countries on a motley variety of vague charges, ■ 
ranging from drug-trafficking to being CIA 
agents. Manifestly, for whatever reason, the 
way the SIL pursues Us linguistic investigations . 
is construed by at least some of the communL 
ties investigated as political interference. Here.. 

. Calvet’s treatment ,apd v Neynphypi’s atei,,.- 


interestingly different. For Caivet this is a 
classic illustration of the fact that no linguistics 
programme of any kind cun be apolitical, 
however apolitical its proponents claim it to be 
or try to make it. This, in turn, tics in with his 
mure general thesis that linguistics itself is a 
pari of sociolinguistics (and not the reverse, as 
the terms misleadingly suggest). For New- 
meyer. on Ihe other hand, it is a cautionary tale 
of what happens when linguists do not stick to 
the scientific last of autonomous linguistics, 
but become embroiled in sociolinguistic con- 
cerns. 

What neither Newmeyer nor Caivet appears 
to realize is his own failure to address the cen- 
tral question of whether or not any political 
apologia for modern linguistics based on a divi- 
sion between “internal" and “external" Linguis- 
tic phenomena was ever valid in the first place. 
(This is perhaps understandable in New- 
meyer's case, for lie quotes the famous Saussu- 
rcan statement of the aims of linguistics only in 
an American mistranslation; but it is more sur- 
prising in Cal vet's, particularly in view of his 
earlier book Pour et con t re Saussure . ) The cru- 
cial issue can be simply, albeit polemically, 
stated. Did linguistics ever Imvc a politically 
neutral basis, or even the possibility of one? 
The European post- Renaissance concept of “a 
language" wns from the outset a political con- 
cept, and “the grammar of a language" no less 
so. To insist on the worldwide imposition of 
these concepts as providing the only scientific 
approach to linguistic inquiry is, at the very 
least, to confuse science with cultural im- 
perialism. 

The proceedings of a conference held at the 
University of Strathclyde between July 4 and 6, 
1986, have now been edited by Nigel Fabh, 
Derek A» ridge, Alan Durant and Colin 
McCabe and published as The Linguistics of 
Writing: Arguments between language and 
literature (325pp. Manchester University 
Press. £40; paperback, £11.50. 0 7190 2335 1). 
The aims of the conference, as Fabb and 
Durant explain in their introduction, were “to 
assess the achievements of the interdisciplinary 
study of literary language over the past 
quarter-century and to explore new directions 
for future work in the area". Among the papers 
reprinted here are: Stanley Fish, "Withholding 
the missing portion; power, meaning and 
persuasion in Freud's The Wolf 
Jonathan Culler, “Towards a linguistics of 
writing”, Jacques Derrida, “Some questions 
and responses", “Stylistics and functionalism” 
and David Lodge, “After Bakhtin". 
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Entertaining hopes 


Anthony Sattin 

RON AM) FRA Ml-: 

A Woman of Judah: A novel ami fifteen stories 
354pp. Bmlley I lead. £1 1 .95. 

0370311345 

This is Ronald Frame's third book to be pub- 
lished in twelve months and, like his last novel, 
Snntlmauth People, it seeks out another time - 
this time (lie 1930s - and another place - the 
town of ] veil Abbas "in a western county " - to 
tell a story of discovery. ’Ihe outer frame for 
the narrative is a present-day otic: an elderly 
judge, William Pendlebury, tells his story to a 
young writer in a single afternoon's silling. The 
judge begins, makes a false start, stops, begins 
again - ‘‘For life is lived, mid endured", he 
says, “in the perpetual hope of the new begin- 
nings we might makc.‘“nieic is an irony in this 
that is lacking elsewhere. 

In the 19311s, the young lawyer Pendlchury 


arrives in Ivell Abbas mid meets the recently- 
installed [Jr Davies and his young wife Vivien. 
I le is n country doctor, unexceptional blit for 
his inherited wealth. In the small community, 
she is considered rather loo pretty - in her 
presence, people’s thoughts turn to sex. They 
have a beautiful house and everything to live 
Tor. but there are shadows over them already, 
defects about to be exposed, skeletons rattling 
in cupboards. The narrator is told that there 
arc many tilings to be understood about the 
lown - “A town is vertigo to look down into"; 
but vertigo or no, Pendlebury is drawn into 
looking by his infatuation with the young 
woman. As her pet admirer, he observes the 
townspeople's attitude towards her and secs 
the series of events which make up the story set 
into motion. 

In his earlier novels and short stories. Frame 
was .successful at creating period pieces; one of 
hisgreat strengths is the use of significant detail 
in create ntmosphere and eharucter. The 
narrative is skilfully unci economically maiiipu- 


Deserts of vast eternity 


Christopher Hsnvlree 

ANN Sill. KK 
Lulng 

302pp. Macmillan. £10.95. 

0333 45633 5 


“The other day I spent hours over a catalogue 
published by a firm of horticulturists, to learn 
the names of vai iou.H kinds of flowers and their 
technical descriptions 1 '. Oscar Wilde remarked 
to Zola, upmpos of Dorian dray (Zola, pre- 
paring La Guerre, was on the point of leaving 
for the Sudan via the library). “You cannot 
draw a novel from your brains as a spider draws 
its web out of its belly." It is, of course, only 
part of the story. Between the library and the 
study the novelist inspiration seeks, And pro- 


THE 



Shadow writing 


This year the Crime 
Writer’s Association 
awarded the Golden 
Dagger for the best 
crime novel to 
Barbara Vine for A 
Fatal Inversion. 
Presumably the £500 
cheque was made out 
in her real name of 
Ruth Rendell, author 
of the Wexford 
novels. Lesley Grant- 
Adamson talks to : 
her this week in 
The Times ' : 




«. . . and Regularly in The Times •; Bel 
■ Levin pa the way we live now, Irving 


Questers 


duces u souped-up gazetteer. AnnSchlec’s first 
novel for mill Its, the short Rhine Journey 
(19H0), made- of a mid-nine tccntli-century 
cruise something which embraced both a girl's 
troubled mind and nn account of ihe springing 
of revolutionaries from Prussia. The lahour 
that was unobtrusive in Ihat book stood for- 
ward in The Proprietor three years later, so 
much so that, rather than forming a whole, the 
novel was a scries of scenes finely sketched in 
themselves but, taken together, tedious. 

Idling, too. is set in (he last century, and 
what the publisher regards ns its "brilliantly 
evocative style” creates a slog for the reader 
before very long. Nothing is beyond the reach 
of u novelist - even love lost in NW3 - and 
certainly this tale of an attempt to reach Tiin- 
buctoo by a Captain Laing, and of the woman 
he lenves behind him. could be the stuff of 


TIMES 


luted here, but, in spite of n legion of adjec- 
tives, Ivell Abbas remains what one of Ihe 
stories also included in this volume calls an 
England you could only read about now in 
Agatha Christie novels: pretty calendar 
towns”. The cluiraclers in both the novella and 
the shorter stories arc all well conceived - 
tweed suits, sheer stockings and a weakness for 
whisky or other indulgences. Almost all of 
them are trapped, looking for the new begin- 
nings they might make: n writer observing the 
world from a restaurant table; a man watching 
Egypt go by from a Nile boat; another man not 
realizing that lie is having sex with his daugh- 
ter, wondering why she is so familiar. All feel 
that they arc being propelled towards a mo- 
ment of transformation or escape, but it never 
arrives, cither for them or for the stories - new 
beginnings lead nowhere. Refusing catharsis, 
the dispnssionHte narrative voice adds a chill- 
ing tone to the futility of hoping, and it be- 
comes noticeable that very few of these char- 
acters are able to laugh. 


something interesting. The publishers, again, 
promise something “moving and powerful” 
faking place in the "hot dangerous deserts of 
the interior". But the sand of the interior bil- 
lows in one's eyes as Laing and his camels 
trundle by. Nothing is left free of its qualifying 
adjectives, with the result that all is blurred. 

Some idlers are summoned to watch the 
.opening of a box: “the strident buzzing of the 
flics throve on their solemnity” (even if one has 
managed to watch the scene from Laing's point 
of view, what docs this mean!). On page after 
page there ore such things as “for twenty-four 
hours he toiled ceaselessly at his correspond- 
ence" (why the adverb when the verb is 
strong7); “in the slow cautious speech that now 
was his, Laing . . ." (dialogue should describe 
itself). 

“The slow funereal pace" pops up at one 
point: has there ever been a cortege which 
whipped along? In fact, this refers to Laing's 
“Mind", complemented by his “Body": a de- 
vice which could work in the hands of a novelist 
adept at the creation of character and action, 
but here both are swamped by rumination, 
sentence after freighted sentence of it. An end 
to this muddled and lifeless novel in sight, it’s 
time for the whole hog: “on its still dark surface 
the starry concave of the sky was perfectly 
reflected, so that he seemed to see the universe 
complete, its two halves sealed about by the 
dimly shining river”. 


Roz Kaveney 

ANDREW HARVEY 
The Web 

269pp. Cape. £11.95. 

022402446 9 

Like its predecessor in his religious novel- 
sequence, Burning Houses, Andrew Harvey’s 
The Web risks the resentment of the less spir- 
itual among his readers by so clearly having 
designs on us. For the greater part of its length 
it gets away with it simply because the quest for 
enlightenment is in so many respects here the 
subject of pure story as well as a mode of 
instruction. The three central Figures of the last 
Ijpok journey in different directions and ways. 
Dying in Paris, the high^camp director 
Adolphe investigates Tibetan Buddhism and 
his dreams of a coming Messiah, and discusses 
destiny with the similarly dying heterosexual 
clairvoyant and arachnophile, Abdul. Anna 
celebrates the coming of middle age by return- 
ing to India to investigate past loves and be- 
liefs. Charles is hired by Richard’s mother, 
whom he loved and nobly disdained to seduce, 
to search Richard’s past and journals for clues 
us to his whereabouts, and does so in the partial 
hope of some fantasized consummation. Anna 
and Adolphe, and Adolphe and Charles, com- 
municate by letter, both correspondents pro- 
viding copies, this epistolary circling of the 
globe forming one of those webs to which the 
title refers - along with Abdul's non-spiritual 
preoccupations. 

But spider-silk is spun from the entrails, and 
the book makes great play with this, particular- 
ly in its sardonic portrayal of Charles's self- 
serving altruistic fantasies. At one level this is 
an instructive joke, one of those many points in 
the text at which Harvey's wit aspires to be- 
come a vehicle for teaching, humour dressed in 
the garments of a Zen koan. At another, it is a 
statement about the book itself, and why even 
those who do not share the author’s preoccupa- 
tions will find it amusing and affecting. Three- 
dimensional and appealing, the characters are 
still clearly aspects of an authorial persona, 
their three quests clearly one quest, spun in 
different directions yet a unity. 

The book ends with Anna announcing her 
discovery of total revelation, in the shape of a 
new teacher; both Adolphe and Charles drop 
what they are doing and jump on a jet. It 
remains to be seen whether this is merely the 
inartistic resolution of a philosophical prob- 
lem, or the trailer for a third volume as in- 
teresting as this second one. 


The noise of the text 


Scott Bradfield 

. MICHAEL WESTLAKE 
Imaginary Women 

194 pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £10.95. 
0856357014 .. 

In the past twenty years critical theorists have 
. been telling us a lot about, textuality, inter- 
text utility and the death of the author. Now 
, ! authors are telling us too. There are no au- 1 
■ thbrs, no subjects, no novels; there is, instead, 

. only language, and language Is the “/subject" of 
Michael Westlake’s iecond “novel” . People 
. are paintings, movies, pth^r books, Chinese 
, ideograms ~ signs of things that may not be . 

. there, imaginary Women. Individuals them*’ 


freedom — a "free" play of language, differ- 
ence, undecidability, the deferral of “closure”- 
Thus his fragmented and kaleidoscopic 
heroine ultimately becomes many women with 
many names. With a relentless critical glossary 
chattering at us page after page, we no longer 
feel we’re reading a book. In this world people 
don’t act, they only, “write”; they don’t .ft® 
emotions, but are “reprieved from symbolic 
necessity"; they don’t do things for any private . 
purpose, but because they are “sensitive to the 
necessities of the plot”. 

’Texts” like this often degenerate, into ran- • 
dom lists of shop-fronts, clothing, feuits. Invec- 
tive no longer acts as a metaphor for war, but 
war as a metaphor for invective; human suffer- 
ing apd death seem rather trivial compared to 


. ....... TIWIIICI4. Iliuiviuutus WlCm* - • ' - •- CUWlsbA ' 

selves don’t actually ’‘mean 11 anything. Jn fact; foepowerof language, or so oneofWest^ 

this js not dven Michael Weinke's "nover' af ! characters suggests when he asks, after WW 
: all; rather, it is a heterogenous “text", being . bombarded by irlsuUsabout his mother, eqwu 
| read by hefefogdneous readers Involved in £ their art ^ 4p w <^e?” Texts md theories 

, : : scheme of shifting , and Indeterminate inter- tend to Imply thjrt theory itself does the dam 
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No tricks or treats 


P atricia Craig 

BERNARD MAC LA VERT Y 
TheGreat Proftindo and other stories 
143pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224 024833 

Dog-eared and a bit tatty": this phrase, ap- 
plied by Bernard Mac Laverty to a character in 
the opening story of his new collection, some- 
how suits the general run of Mae Laverty char- 
acters, as well as indicating the mood in which 
the stories are cast. They all deal with unsatis- 
factory lives, some - like that of the Great 
Profundo of the title - more bizarre than 
others. The man so styled, a sword-swallower 
by profession, suffers a lethal mishap in front 
of an unappreciative audience. Instead of put- 
ting on his usual street performance, he has 
been inveigled into entertaining a rowdy uni- 
versity club. He is really too old for the work. 
He and his partner, who carries a plastic bucket 
for the takings, barely scrape a living. Yet the 
Great Profundo (Frankie Taylor by name) 
owns a signed drawing of himself by Matisse. 
Mac Laverty, as ever, is on the look-out for 
ironies of circumstance or standpoint to ginger, 
up the unalluring lives he evokes. 

The people in the stories are downcast, an- 
xious, ineffectual or adrift; their resources 
don't amount to very much - a recollection of 
something picturesque in the past, a flair for 
flute-playing, four lines of Emily Dickinson’s 
to be revelled in. A very humdrum pathos 
surrounds their doings. “Words the happy say” 
-the woman who likes this poem has few words 
of her own, and clearly isn’t happy. Ah, but 
that's the point: “The words the happy say / 
Are paltry melody / But those the silent feel / 
Are beautiful She brings the poem to be 
inscribed by a professional, a man very nearly 
as inarticulate and out of the swim as she is 
herself. What happens? He offers her a cup of 


tea, she admires his work, and then goes off. 
“clutching ... the parcel of her poem”. It’s a 
touching and a trivial encounter. Elsewhere, 
we have an old, blind, homosexual painter and 
the younger man who remains unresentfully 
attached to him; an elderly widow living in 
isolation; a schoolmistress unwilling to dis- 
arrange her routine ways. 

In The Great Profundo, Mac Laverty tackles 
his themes with considerable delicacy but no 
wit ; the briskness or exuberance which marked 
his earlier collections seems to have been toned 
down. The themes, indeed, boil down to one; 
the poignancy of the passes people come to. 
One story, “Death of a Parish Priest", is full to 
the brim with sentimental feeling. “Some Sur- 
render” - a sterner tale - presents a more-or- 
less estranged couple, father and son, on a 
walk up the Cave Hill in Belfast. But would the 
father, described as a famous architect, really 
display such banal bigotry as we find uttered 
here? “You know the way you Fee! about Jews 
.... That’s what we think of Roman Catho- 
lics. There’s something spooky about them." 
This is going too far, even for Belfast, given the 
character of the man. Besides, at seventy-five, 
he'd hardly need to explain his attitude to his 
son, who grew up in dose contact with it, nnd, 
in reaction, took a different attitude himself. 

This is an odd lapse from verisimilitude for 
Mac Laverty, whose ussets include a faculty for 
close observation and a telling way with detail; 
he can suggest an entire way of life by alluding 
to some feature of the past, like a strong-willed 
mother, or some piece of squalor in the present 
- a burst sofa on a pavement, for example. He 
is firmly on the side of the awkward, the no- 
hopers, those deficient in luck or smartness; 
what interests him is the contrast between the 
appearances of such lives, and what actually 
animates them. The stories in his new collec- 
tion show, by and large, what the Great Pro- 
fundo claims for his act: genuineness and a lack 
of trickery. 


The novelist vanishes 


Colin Greenland, 

PAULAUSTer 

The New York Trilogy: City of Gloss; Ghosts; 

The Locked Room 
314pp. Faber. £10.95. 

057114925 1 

Paul Auster's sequence of novels is a product 
two long-associated genres, the detective 
story and the nouveau roman. The detective 
story provides a milieu in which a serious, dog- 
iN man in a raincoat mediates between two 
other people, a subject and an employer, to 
fender an account of the one to the other, 
though neither may be what they seem. The 
nouveau roman insists that it, too, is solely 
interested In the facts, which theory can only 
deform and language betray. It dwells obses- 
fiwty on fragments and cultivates an Incapac- 
ity to choose between the proliferating inter- 
pretations. It is aggressively self-conscious and 
ruthlessly self-referential. 

In each of Auster’s stories one writer pur- 
sues another, fn City of Glass a crime writer 
named Quinn tails' Stillman, a mad philo- 
sopher; in Ghosts a detective called Blue, ex* ■ 
Pnfl at the composition of his weekly reports, 
a man.called Black who sits all day at a 
Writing; in The Locked Room an anony- 
tous biographers searches for Fanshavye, a 
vanished novelist. , In 'each story, too, writing Is 
on itself and confounded- Quinn’s pre- 
•J^ °f being a detective consume (us ability 
•owrite detecdvestories; Blue comes to see his 
fepprts ak purefiction; and Fanshawe’s hunter. 
J^ noTntentlph of ever writing the biography 
^f$$earches so Assiduously . 1 Nor i? It spoiling 
.anyone's pleasure, to revfe&l that none of the . 
-jpysteries ever arrives at a solution, but. each is 
Mepd relegated- to a deeper 1 level of mystery. 
^lefeWasno Way;to;khoW;nbt this, not ahy- 

J&fypf G/^.astgry. qfjhe idestrucrivesha-- 
•Mjfe.qnfoe. that, pfcrhapsneVef -takes place, 
^ • e Ntsrmmaild strect ijames and jlju-: 


leads one to live in a dustbin. The mad philo- 
sopher's son, an albino waif irreparably dam- 
aged by paternal experiments, has only one 
Lucky-like speech, a vast tumult of words ab- 
out Words and God and darkness. “If it was not 
night now", thinks Quinn at the last, naked and 
filthy in a bare wliite room, "then night would 
come later.” 

All of the characters in Ghosts have the 
names of colours, like codings on a circuit dia- 
gram, and all adopt disguises. When they 
speak, it is without quotation marks. There is a 
deliberate minimalism at work here , a desire to 
strip things down not to bare forked mortality 
but to simple formal relations, which Austef 
Intermittently decorates with masks and man- 
nerisms that no longer constitute personality. 
In this twilit, undifferentiated context there is 
finally no subject or object, only a free-stand- 
ing, self-devouring text. “When Bluestands up 
from his chairr puts on his hat, and walks 
through the door, that will be the end of it. 

The Locked Room is the only story that is 
satisfying as a whole, partly because it is the 
only one that pretends to be a whole. In it 
Auster preserves a naturalistic surface, impos- 
ing a continuous, coherent plot of a kind the 
anti-novelist of City of Glass would eschew, 
and confining his metaphors inside it. In the 
end, each life is no more than the sum of con- 
tingent facts . . . of random events that di- 
vulge nothing but their own lack of purpose' ; 
but The Locked Room contrives to promise, 
almost to persuade us, that r line will be drawn 
and the sum will be totalled. Nevertheless, 
when we get there Fanshawe escapes and 
leaves us alone with the narrator and a note- 
book whose contents he chooses not to di- 
vulgfe. In its preference for plot. Us reassuring 
1 melancholy, its precise but subdued style, T/i« 
Locked Room recalls the recerit work of 

. C T^ the book, running 

i throughout as a kind of ironic counterpoint to 
: the erosioii of narrative values, and that 1 M 
stream pf wonderful anecdotes many of them 
' liter nr’y, and all bf them too good to Verify. Itia 
theSc bright bubbles 6f Story, father than the 
: ratlin current of anxiety and doubt, that will 

; m*. lt .* emor y-- ■ • 


Goodness 
gone cold 


Lesley Chamberlain 

ZDENATOMIN 

The Coast of Bohemia: A winter's talc 
210pp. Century Hutchinson. £1 1 .95. 
0091684900 


Checking daily to see whether you’ve still got 
your soul is one way to survive the moral cold 
of Eastern Europe, but too much soul foin ess in 
a wintry land is an unbearable burden. So sug- 
gests Zdena Tomin - a Charter 77 signatory 
nnd novelist, deprived of her Czech 
citizenship, now living in London - in her 
second novel in English. In a city renowned for 
its sausages and sauerkraut and its castle on the 
hill, but where patient petitioning of the Presi- 
dent in (he name of democracy invites instant 
demonstrations of thuggery, the narrative of 
The Coast of Bohemia is taken up by a naively 
devoted member of the Citizens’ Committee. 

This nameless, youngish woman has made her 
murk in favour of open protest hut is now 
deeply trouhled hy non-belonging. She is used 
as a pawn by warring factions in the security 
police, and feels not much better treated hy 
some of her co-signatories. In place of an active 
life she clings to the most vivid mental sensa- 
tions. While the characters around her, like 
everyone’s gentle bed-mate Vlado and the 
flashy Dagmar, seem to thrive on the potency 
and glamour of non-conformism, she truly 
longs to realize herself in ihe alternative honest 
society, like a nun in search of Christ the 
bridegroom, and is nil the more isolated. 

Out of her urban Bohemian misery she | 
projects Norma, her fantasy of a mentally- 
handicapped companion who calls her Funny. 
Norma attracts children and is welcome in the 
more independent-spirited countryside. For 
Norma the world consists of good people and 
dead. When this fentastlc creature is happy she 
floats dreamily above the passive and corrupt 
city. When she is anxious she fears Ihe vacuum 
cleaner will swallow her soul. But it's not only 
dissent that is unhinging Funny. She is also 
unattached, sexually dormant and an orphan. 
“Prissy missy dissy", a cunning secret police- 
man calls her. The ambivalence may not be 
intended, but because of Funny’s fenny mind, 
we’re not sure that she is always telling the 
truth about the brutal functionaries and de- 
vious col leagues who, she alleges, are wrecking 
her life. The workings of her mind also make 
for some directionless, confusing reading. 

Yet through Funny, Tomin has created a 
vivid picture of the comforting sleaziness and 
invigorating moral counterpoint of the stay-at- 
home, theoretical life that is forced on the 
sanest Eastern Bloc dissidents, and revealed 
the secret of why it might be worthwhile to 
have a university degree and yet take up win- 
dow-cleaning. Funny also speaks for anti-hero- 
ism, and for the cold war in one country which 
has produced impressive moral resistance 
(“It’s not the achievement that counts. It’s the 
continuing presence of conscience/') Both 
themes consciously challenge newspaper ver- 
sions of dissent. The thread which effectively 
pulls together Ihe squalor, moral awareness 
and insane imagination in this strange book is, 
however, loneliness. Enter then Ihe kindly. 
Insensitive West, in the caricature foirn of a 
journalist. 

. London is the location for the least success- 
ful part of the novel. Peter Sanders is tough- 
minded, lipstick-eared, and wears Ills tie 
askew. He is more interested in a story than in 
his wife, and can’t remember whether he slept 
with Funny the night she escaped across the 
border. The Sanderses look after Funny, but 
only until she has a mental breakdown In the 
spare room, at which point they despatch her 
; to hospital. 1 Tomin sees a London which Is 
patronizing, ignorant and Irritable. More con- 
stnictlve Is the title’s allusion to Thf. Winter** 
Tale, which proposes a loose connection with 
Shakespeare’s fantastic kingdom: F^hny. tem- 
porarily removed from life like Hermlone, Is 
riot unhappy in a home for displaced souls. Her 
therapy Is to Soulpta new. Norma, trusting that 
goodness can be preserved in storie until better, 
times return. •. . 
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CHARLES JENCKS 

POST-MODERNISM 

New Classicism 
in Art & Architecture 

'7 find the scope of pictorial and 
intellectual enquiry to be 
extraordinary and know it will 
have a very wide appeal. ” 
Michael Graves 

"Both vividly specific and 
grandly theoretical, this is a 
landmark achievement . . 

Robert Rosenblum 

The first full-scale attempt to integrate 
the concept of Pnst-Moiicinkm in the 
am, friini painting to architecture, nnd 
in identify the growing convergence 
towards it new classical style - a return 
to painting and iuiikling within Hie 
Western classical i radii ion. 

12x111 inches, 360 pages, 350 
illustrations mostly in colour 
Special pre-puh. price Cloth £39. 5U 

VICTOR ARWAS 

GLASS 

Art Nouveau to Art Deco 

“ A major contribution about 
the most fascinating period of 
innovative glassmaking. ” 

TLS 

Not only the acknowledged 
authoritative reference work on the 
subject of glassmaking but also a 
stunning visual record of art glass 
during its most innovative period. 
Argy-Rousseou. Daum. Gallfi, Lalique, 
Loetz. Marinot and Tiffany are amongst 
the 130 firms and individuals whose 
works btc featured. 

12x10 inches, 384 pages, 450 
Illustrations mostly in colour 
Special pre-pub. price Cloth £39.50 

DEREK WALKER 
GREAT 
ENGINEERS 

"A lavishly illustrated celebration 
of a century and a half of 
engineering . " 

Published in association with the Royal 
College of Ail with contributions by 
leading engineers and critics oF our lime 
and a Foreword by H.R.H. The Duke of 
Edinburgh, this important book brings the 
art of engineering to life in a way ihnt has 
not been done before.' 

12x10 inches. 2H8 pages, over 4«l 
illustrations Including 21X1 in colour 
Special pre-pub. price Cloth C29.5U 


ART & DESIGN 

MAGAZINE 

"Thenrt magazine for the 
eighties." 

This importuni new magazine examines ' f 

the vital issues and leading figures of 
contemporary art. establishing ihe 
trends of our ngc. Art A Petlgn contains 
incisive, detached nnd provocative 
criticism with the best visiirtl 
presentations. The. six issues a year 
• examine such themes as 'Sculpture 
■ Today V David Hocknpy* arid 'The 
■i NcW' Academism* . 

Chrisifens gift subscription offer 
(6 issues) until 3 1st December C29.S1 
. In saving 6f £4.511) . 

ACADEMY EDITIONS 

7, Holland Street Londdii W8 

; , i ; l 0 l- 402 r 2141 
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American notes 



Christopher Hitchens 

In 1934, a small hut critically significant nunt- 
licr cvf readers heenme acquainted with the 
needs and dreads of a small boy named David 
Schearl. Through die passages of a novel in- 
triguingly entitled Call h Sleep, published 
almost by coincidence under the imprint of a 
forgotten firm at the promptings of a more 
confident friend, his author Henry Roth 
gained an audience that has never deserted 
him. David Schearl, the .sensitive child of im- 
migrants, pitched into a non-Jewish New York 
milieu, forms in many minds a fictional coun- 
terpart to World nf Our Fathers. Shortly after 
this brief but intense moment of recognition. 
Ruth turned in part of n new novel to Maxwell 
Perkins nt Scribner's and then disappeared 
from view. The unfinished work bore the signs 
ufa social realist proletarian effort, depicting 
the world of t he G erninn*Anic ricun blue -collar 
toiler through the eyes of a character named . 
Dan Loom. 

By the time that ( till It Sleep was re- 
discovered in the early 1960s, following de- 
nunciations of its neglect by Alfred Kuzin and 
Leslie Fiedler, Roth was half-way through u 
fifty-year writer's block. Aged only twenty- 
seven at the lime of the novel's first publica- 
tion, lie hnd ceased to believe in his uwn talent 
and had also succumlied to the paralysing dog- 
mas of the Communist Party. He removed 
himself to Maine, and subsequently to Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, where lie lives m a 
mobile home having devoted most of his work- 
ing life to anonymous and menial jobs. 

Though he was gravely embarrassed by the 
19M revival of Call ft Sleep in a best-selling 
Avon pafwrback edition, and sought to avoid 
the subsequent attention, Roth was in fact only 
a few years from a recovery of nerve. To read 
his own account of the recovery is almost like 
coming across an L-Dapa memoir. Having re- 
pressed his Jewish identity in favour of Marx- 
ism and assimilation, he found himself electri- 
fied by the Israeli victory in the war of 1967. 
And, though he remains an atheist and a critic 
of Zionism, he dates this moment as the end of 
a long period of sterile denial. 

Many people who admi re his prose arc cand- 
idly astonished to. learn that Roth h still alive. 
Even my friend David Mandel, who first pub- 
lished Call It Sleep “because nobody else 
woukT, was surprised to hear, of Roth's re- ; 
emergence- On November 30, the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of Philadelphia brought off the 
coup of a collected edition: Entitled Shifting; 

. Landscape: A composite 1 925-1 98 1 (Jewish 
. Publication Society, 1930Chestnut Street, Phi- 
ladelphia, PA 19103), it includes all the frag- . 
menu that Roth has not burned or repudiated 
in the past half-century. 

The collection, and the elucidating frag- 
ments of interview by which it is linked,. are 
owed to the persistence of Mario Materassi, 
Professor of English at the University of 
Florence. Professor Materassi has stayed with 
his subject; translating Call It Sleep into Italian 
in 1964 {Chiamoio sonno ) and producing an 
anthology entitled Rothiana in 1985. 

Roth is still blinking a bit as he erne rges into 
the Ughl. but he has some unusual things to say 
-especially about the American Jewish experi- 
ence. He a Hacks Saul Belloy/ Tor complacency 
alrout the diaspora, sayfng.that: . . 

qp 

(Bellow) has to rtinchihe untenable with (he de- 
nigrating. Sigiutmd Freud; he recalls reading, “once 
observed that America was. an pile red jng expert. ■ 

. me nr, but that be didn't believe It would succeed. 
Well, maybe not. But it ubuld be base to abandon 
it." Is this, or h it not tantamount to saving that 
making aUya to bract is a base act? The Jew whp 
dues so abandon*! America, atWJ' hence ft base. 
Bellow undoubtedly would ptote* I UjiuhEs v& not 
the intent of his statement, nmf I trust' it was. not; 
nevertliefcss it is difficult lu draw any other infer*., 
encc.: • . ■■ • . ■ 

There must be UiO suspicion here that Roth is 
nver-vompenwiUng for the years when he 
urged American Jews. to forget their identity. 
He implies Os much. in his reflections on Joyce, 
interpolated here in a story that lie failed to 
publish in 1939: / • 

How were you different (cringing henchman of a 
paranoid). scpMng to dissociate jirtiTself from 
felinw-Jcws. but instead were a fervent defender of : 


"'the oppressed and dispossessed and Inoffensive” 
Arabs, the ant i-nal ion n list inicinationaHsi - ns 
Joyce, the iiniversulisl.qiiil Ireland (and never wrote 
ulniiil .uiyiliing else). 

Included in Shifting Landscape are sonic col- 
lege magazine pieces, some overlooked con- 
tributions to (lie New Vorker and a possibly 
significant short story - “Somebody Always 
Grabs the Purple’' -which describes (he stifling 
and thwarting or the creative impulse in a Jew- 
ish hoy who frequents public libraries. Fit- 
tingly, ninny of the fragments first appeared in 
literary magazines that have long ceased to 
exist. 

From his trailer park in New Mexico, Roth 
announces that he plans to complete the un- 
finished novel handed in lo Scribner’s fifty 
years ago. The hoy David Schearl reappears, 
this time as “on entirely different, nasty little 
biisturd". Dan Locm, the putative social realist 
Item, is recastas a maimed and solemn fellow. 
Mercy of a Rude Stream , it's called. This will 
not he the first time that one reflects on the 
falsity of popular quotations. At the age nf 
cighly-onc, Henry Roth shows that there arc 
second acts in American lives. 


A potentially nourishing controversy is in 
progress, concerning the attitude to poetry of 
the Lor Angeles Times. Last April, the editor 
of that paper's Book Re vie tv announced that he 
would no longer be the publisher of regular 
poetry book reviews. The space thereby gained 
would be reserved for an actual poem, one 
that, according to the editor, Jnck Miles, could 
be “appreciated by readers who haven’t ma- 
jored in English". The response was greater 
than Miles seems to have anticipated. The 
offices of the LA Times were picketed by liter- 
ary protesters whose placards were as hack- 
neyed as “LA Times bad to verse", and as 
elaborate as “We Want Poetry Consistently 
and Thoroughly Reviewed in the Book Re- 
view", which last is said by Miles to be a perfect 
Alexandrine. David Lehman of Newsweek 
made a strong statement to the National Book 
Critics Circle, saying: 

A book review's pages are meant to perform critical 
discriminations for us- otherwise, what else are they 
but publicity sheets? - and the way to make critical 
discriminations, with poetry as with any other se- 
rious form of literature, is by getting the best possible 
reviewers to write the best possible reviews. To print 
a poem from a new hook is fine and dandy. But to 
print a snippet of verse from a book in lieu of a review ' 
of that book seems to me to patronize poetry. 

Interestingly, the response of the LA Times 
to this wounding attack is to claim that “the 
LATBR rate of poetry reviewing exceeds that 
of the New York Times Book Review not 
merely in relative terms but In absolute ones". 
According to Miles(who is nettled by the jibe 1 
“Miles to go" that has appeared in some; , 
quarters): “l mean that' from Matfeh 29, 1987 ; 
through August 30 1987, the LATBR pub- 1 
tisheef thirteen reviews of poetry books, two of 


elusion: “These results do suggest that affec- 
tive disorder may produce some cultural 
advantages for society ns a whole, in spite of 
the individual pain and suffering that it also 
causes.” Let's continue to hope so. 


James Baldwin almost certainly had more in- 
fluence on white Americans than lie ever 
allowed himself lo realize, and it is sad to think 
ofliis having died in the apparent belief that his 
preaching had been a waste of breath. One says 
“preaching" without meaning lo imply that he 
sermonized: the fact is he learned his pitch and 
rhythm from the pulpit he rejected as a young 
man. He could no more forget that lie was the 
son of preacher than he could forget that he 
was the grandson of a slave. But countless 
black men can claim the provenance. What 
distinguished Baldwin, in my opinion, was his 
ruthless, bitter, exact employment of the 
English tongue. He never spoke, as did and do 
so many Afro-Americans, in the private lan- 
guage of the ghetto or the rotund periods of the 
revival meeting. He did not jive. He held the 
attention of "the wider society" (and how he 
scorned «yich euphemisms) by his instinct for 
irony and nuance. This lent a distinctive bite 
even lo his less well-judged polemics, and gave 
an arguably historic impetus to essays like The 
Fire Next Time and novels like GiovannCs 
Room. 

Just one year ago, he gave an unnoticed 
address to the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton. Describing himself as “a black would-be 
citizen of this country", he ruminated on “a 
very complex nation that insists on being 
simple-minded". Simplicity, he hastened to 
say, can be a virtue like sincerity. But there is 
difficulty when “immaturity is taken to be a 
virtue too". This was all by way of stressing that 
the United States had not put its original sin of 
serfdom and subjection entirely behind itself. 
Baldwin resented the easy praise which Amer- 
ica lavished on its slave-holding Founding 
Fathers, and was always prepared to be the 
spectre at any feast where this was celebrated. 
"It is one thing to do something. It is another to 
deny it." He was innately pessimistic about 
amelioration, always preferring to stress what 
hadnot been done and always curling his amaz- 
ing Up at advances such as that “from the 
Middle Passage to the Metro Goldwyn Mayer 
backlog, 

His homosexuality perhaps helped him see 
that black women were victims of more than 
racial discimination, and he was accounted a 
friend by Toni Morrison, Alice Walker and 
other female novelists who strove at depicting 
what he termed “the duality of protection and 
emasculation”. Defending Ali^e Walker's The 
Color Purple from charges that it was unfair to 
black ifieri, he affirmed that U I regard it as a 
family quarrel” Family or not, the- atrocious 
colour line never inhibited Baldjvin from criti- 
cizing black bigots and sectarians like Elijah 
. Muhaihmed, any more jhan it saved him from 


which wete books of poetry criticism. During MMnamrnea, any more, (ban it saved him from 

the same period, by mycount, the NYTBR . being denounced by demagogues like Eldridge 
published drily eleven. such reviews^" That's ' ■ ... , 

certainly telling them- and with such statistics, ’ >: : ™* d * n Washington what he proposed that 
who dares to say that poetry' is a' minority ™ (atyyes) positive, he unhesitatingly put 
interest? . ’ .toward the ;Wea. Of “White History Week". 


Writing types 

H. R. Woudhuysen 

“As little as thirty years ago”, Philip Larkin 
wrote in 1967 about the Arts Council exhibi- 
tion Poetry in the Making, “there was scant 
interest in the manuscripts of published works, 
especially of twentieth-century writers, except 
as a curiosity .... Today the situation is in- 
deed altered." How much it has changed can 
be judged from the catalogue Sotheby’s have 
prepared for their English Literature and 
History sale which will take place on Decem- 
ber 15. Among the more conventional lots (in- 
cluding fine Wilde, Shaw, Graves and T. E. 
Lawrence material) , there are.over forty items 
mainly by living writers which are being sold 
for the benefit of the Writers in Prison Fund set 
up by PEN, the international association of 
writers: “it does cost money even to send a 
telegram of protest to a President or a Christ- 
mas Card to a forced labour camp", the cata- 
logue drily observes. These lots provide a very 
interesting commentary not just on the finan- 
cial values which Sotheby's have attached to 
the works of the different authors, but also on 
their writing habits. 

Handwriting varies: there is the pleasing Ita- 
lic of Rosamond Lehmann and Roy Fuller and 
the surprisingly neat, almost schoolboyishly 
careful hands of Tom Sharpe. Tom Stoppard 
and Gavin Ewart. The heaviest revisers appear 
to be Seamus Heaney, whose working papers 
for his poem “Remembering Malibu” clearly 
show the poem’s painful development (esti- 
mate £800-£l,000), and Colin Thubron, who 
has covered, crossed out, and reworked almost 
every blank space of some pages of the manu- 
script of his Mirror to Damascus (estimate 
£200-£300). None of the authors featured in 
the sale appears to use a word-processor. The 
usual stages of composition still seem to be 
notebook followed by typed version; but who 
does the typing7 Harold Pinter proudly puts on 
the title-page to the revised typescript of his 
play Landscape "Typed by the author & cor- 
rected by him” (esti mate £800-£l ,000), as does 
his wife Antonia Fraser, who announces on a 
card accompanying the typescript of her Jemi- 
ma Shore mystery Your Royal Hostage, "typed 
by the author, and corrected by the same" 
(estimate £300-£400). Margaret Drabble 
evidently moved beyond the notebook to typ- 
ing directly on to detached slips in writing parts 
of Realms of Gold (“a quantity” are included in 
the box of the novel’s working papers, estimate 
£600-£800), and Humphrey Carpenter ex- 
plains in a note accompanying the first draft of 
his book The Inklings (estimate £200-£250), 
that “I always write straight on to a type- 
writer”. 

Most writers use notebooks, pads or plain 
typing paper - Heaney helped himself to Har- 
vard University writing paper; William Boyd 
uses pend) for drafting, Andrew Motion and 
Tom Stoppard correct and revise in pencil; 
Alan Ayckbourn revised the typescript of A 
Small Family Business in red ink (estimate 
£250-£300); most of the manuscripts come in 
wrappers, folders, or envelopes, but Antonia 
Fraser put her novel in “a candy-striped fol- 
der", Anita Brookner’s manuscript of a part of 
A Friend from England - “remarkable.for t(ie 
few corrections made to it" - comes in “a spir- 
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Letters 

Rabindranath Tagore 

Si r , - Tapan Raychaudhuri’s review of Thy 
Hand. Great Anarch! and The Autobiography 
of an Unknown Indian by Nirad C. Chnudhuri 
(November 27-December 3) makes reference 
to that great Bengali poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, but with the comment that his great- 
ness “will never be appreciated, because it is 
virtually impossible to translate Tagore into 
any European language and no one will learn 
the language of a people without any economic 
or political power”. 

No translation, of course, can ever equal the 
original, yet there have been great translators 
who have, as it were, transposed some original 
into what is in its own right fine poetry - one 
has but to name Chapman’s or Pope’s Homer, 
Diyden’s Virgil, Arthur Waley’s Chinese 
poems, all of which have had a deep impact on 
the English language. Many excellent transla- 
tions have done less than this but have brought 
something of the original - Leishman’s Rilke, 
Eliot and others who have translated St John 
Perse in such a way as to make a shining 
contribution to the art of translation. 

It is true that Tagore has not in the past been 
well served by translations, including his own, 
into English; this was deplored by W. B Yeats, 
who was well aware of Tagore’s greatness and 
who himself, with his friend T. Sturge Moore, 
worked on a number of poems so long as 
Tagore himself was willing for them to do so. 
Some English translations by Bengali trans- 
lators, among them Tagore's pupil Aurobindo 
Ghose, are more than adequate; more recently 
Professor Sisir Kumar Ghose of Santiniketan 
has published a collection of translations by 
various (Indian) hands. 

Your reviewer seems not to know, however, 
the recent translations made by William 
Radice, whose work has for English readers 
totally changed tire former picture. Mr 
Radice’s translations reveal Tagore as a poet'of 
majestic greatness indeed. Radice has with 
great skill used English metres which, while 
they may not reproduce those of the Bengali 
language, are equivalents that reveal the great 
range and variety of Tagore’s poetic skill, 
ranging from tenderness and grandeur to that 
kind of bare simplicity which Yeats also 
attained in his latest work. Radice has mas- 
tered the Bengali language, despite its “lack of 
importance in.economic and political terms”, 
and has recently translated stories by Tagore, 
whose work he continues to present to English 
readers in a form that brings us, more than 
Jmur reviewer seems prepared to admit, the 
authentic greatness of this world poet. 

KATHLEEN RAINE. 

Tahenas, 47 Paultons Square, London SW3. 

Sir. - In his review of Nirad Chaudhuri’s Thy 
Hand, Great Anarch/ and The Autobiography 
°f an Unknown Indian Tapan Raychaudhuri 
qhptes the. author as describing Tagore as 
India's greatest poet of all times, and one of the 
world's twenty greatest writers. (One is tenip- 
ted- to ask who the other nineteen are.) As 
regards Tagore’s status as a poet, it seems to 
roe that Chaudhuri’s key criterion for judging 
*«at he admires and appreciates in modem 
Indian culture and what he doesn't - namely 
fee way In which and the extent to which it has 
imbibed Western, (meaning largely, If not 
exclusively,. British) culture and impact on 
Jbeir. writings Vgets the better of his critical 
judgment and objectivity. That of all the 
Wife' (Spets in this ajid in the. test' century. 
Tftgore Wtls (together with Aurobindo Ghose) . 
md one niokt exposed to and Influenced by 
i v^ttern culture, which exercised an immehse- 
? influence on hls 1 development as a 

^efand on ' his oWn writingi, nobody can 

■ jfefly. Tago’re w$s.borh in Bengal, and Bengal 
■■ .(he ; part of india/that, in cultural and 
' terms, benefited most from its contact ; 

® West. But this cannot', be hejd against 
/Hj®* Indian poets who: lived aijci wrote in the 
/'.^British fira-ahd who adhievedpofetic; great- 

;, p^: withpirt : any Western, influence'. They 
nQL pnly 1 the : ancient Indian ' poets 
-- apd Ka|jdas) but‘ alsd poeU 

•.m,^6te In', tji.e/ verftacuIar'(Kabir, whom 
T^re hithsellf : transited into English; anil 
: Wftef bfiwhbsp poems R2ra: Pound alsbtrans- 
^gore’s pupil, Kalj 


Jayashanker Prasad, to confine oneself to 
Hindi alone). 

As to Tagore's poetry being untranslatable 
into any European language: the fact is that 
few poets of this century have been so lucky 
with how their poems read in English as 
Tagore; few whose translated work can almost 
vie with the Rubdivdt in terms of the translation 
acquiring a creative felicity all its own, as docs 
Tagore’s own translation of Gitanjali (in 
Pound's words, “very beautiful English prose 
with mastery of cadence”). One wonders what 
Pound would have made of the claim that 
Tagore was one of the twenty greatest writers 
of the world; or Aurobindo. who knew his 
Homer, Sophocles, Dante, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, as well as Vyasa, Valmiki and Kalidas 
in the original languages, of the claim that 
Tagore was the greatest Indian poet of all 
times. 

As to Gandhi's doctrine being, as Chaudhuri 
observes, of Christian derivation and there 
being no Hindu antecedents of its application 
to human affairs, what about Ashoka’s renun- 
ciation of the fruits of armed conquest and his 
conversion from violence to non-violence? 
Moreover, as Gandhi himself remarked, 
“truth and non-violence are as old as the hills”. 

G. SINGH. 

Department of Italian Language and Literature, The 
Queen's University of Belfast, Belfast. 

■ The British Council 

Sir, - D. J. Enright, John M. Mitchell and 
Michael Barrett (Letters, November 13-19, 
20-26, December 4-10) all ignore the central 
issue made in my article on British cultural 
diplomacy. This was that those who claim to be 
the agents of cultural relations between states 
must make a coherent case for claiming public 
money. The days are over when a comfortable 
intellectual establishment could elbow lesser 
mortals aside in the bid for cash, simply by 
brandishing the talisman of “culture”. If the 
British Council’s upologists arc merely saying 
to taxpayers, give, us more cash n each .year 
because we say we represent your culture 
better than others, they will find it ever harder 
to get that cash. 


The Oxford Illustrated 
Dickens 

Sir. - 1 have the strung impression that Philip 
Collins has not actually looked at the new edi- 
tion of the Oxford Illustrated Dickens which he 
dismisses so cavalierly (“Dickensian errata”, 
November 20-26). 1 dipped into only a few of 
these splendidly produced volumes when I 
spotted them on display the other week but was 
delighted to find that the opening sentences of 
Edwin Drood, contrary to what Professor Col- 
lins says, have been corrected. 

So far as the Oxford Illustrated Dickens 
being “nearer completeness than any other" is 
concerned, however, 1 would draw his atten- 
tion to the elegant edition produced by Heron 
Books, which - unlike any other -contains two 
volumes devoted to Dickens's Miscellaneous 
Papers , a treasure-trove of gems virtu idly un- 
known to the average reader. 

PETER ROWLAND. 

65 Essex Road, London E1U. 

'Women in Love' 

Sir, - Your readers should not presume lli.il 
the editors of Women in Love were unaware of 
the publication of the “discarded prologue” in 
Texas Quarterly, Spring 1963. lo which George 
H. Ford drew your attention (Letters, Novem- 
ber 27-Dccember 3). The text printed in 1963 
is the version collated with MS by the Cam- 
bridge editors; the differences between their 
text and Professor Ford's arc listed in the 
Textual Apparatus, page 631. 

JAMES T. BOULTON. 

Department of English Langungc and Literature. 
University of Birmingham. Birmingham. 

The Japanese Language 

Sir, - Your reviewer of Merritt Kuhlen's A 
Guide to the World’s Languages, Volume One 
(September 18-24). writes: “The Altaic family 
. . . has had, principally through the daring 
efforts of Roy Andrew Miller, Japanese joined 
to it." I am sure that my friend Professor Miller 
would be the first to ask tor a correction. 
Japonica non leguntur, and the efforts of Miller 


The quantification of some public benefit were published in English. Japanese scholar 

from cultural diplomacy is not the issue - have published several studies on the Altaic 


though, as I tried to point out, the British 
Council can quantify its benefit better than 
many other recipients of public money. The 
issue is making a case against competing 
claimants for money. The Council is dreadfully 
bad at this, and I cannot believe that Mr 
Mitchell’s plea for a “conference" of the 
already converted will really help. 

The Council is already making a vigorous 
case for a more constructive cultural diplom- 
acy. My argument is that it would be more 
likely to convert that case into resources if its 
relationship with the Foreign Office were 
drastically changed. It should not be priva- 
tized”: it should merely become independent. 

' SIMON JENKINS. , j ' 

17 Regent's Park Road, London NW1 . 

The Status of 
Mathematical Astrology 

Sir, - John Henry's review of two books on 
astrology (November 27-December 3) appears 
under the heading "Convincing guesswork . 
Since astrology is certainly not guessing, but, 
until the end of the seventeenth century, was 
based upon a very precise knowledge of and 


relationship of the Japanese language: Fujioka 
(Katsuji) (1872-1935) wrote an article in 1908 
that has been recently reprinted, with others 
on the same subject, in The Genetic Rela- 
tionship of Japanese: Fundamental studies 
1908-1985, Izumi Shoin. Editor (Tokyo, 
1985). Professor Miller's main books on the 
subject, The Japanese Language (1967) and 
Japanese and the other Altaic Languages 
(1971), have been translated into Japanese. 

WILLEM A. GROOTAERS. 

28-5. 2-chome, Setagaya-ku, 156 Tokyo. 

Captain FitzRoy 

Sir, - I didn't find Fabienne Smith’s letter 
(November 27-December 3) in any way chur- 
lish. It’s always pleasing lo learn that there's 
someone out there reading your poems. I must 
admit to her that 1 have not read Darwin’s 
letters, but I hope she will believe me when I 
say that I meant no calumny against Captain 
FitzRoy's skills as a surveyor. 

I compared the coastline of South America 
with a sheep's jaw-bone. No doubt these things 
are thicker on the ground here in Cumbria than 
they are in Edinburgh, but a man who could 
chart such complexities was dearly no lubberly 
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THE NEW YORK TRILOGY 
Paul Austcr 

The publication in Britain of Paul 
Austers The New York Trilogy marks a 
new departure fur the American 
novel.' Observer 
£10.95 

CLOSE QUARTERS 
William Golding 
'A work of ferocious energy, 
controlled with all the skill and 
cunning of a master.* S/vctafor 
£9.95 

THE PART OF FORTUNE 
Laurel Goldman 
'The second novel by an admired 
young American . . . turns a bran-tub 
of stories and impressions into a 
moving description of Ihe human 
condition.' Daily Telegraph 
£10.95 

THE PLAYER QUEEN'S WIFE 
Oliver Reynolds 

Oliver Reynolds's second collection 
of poetry shows him extending his 
gift for registering in verse both the 
darkest and lightest shades of 
human experience. 

£8.95 £3.95 FPB 

THE FABER BOOK OF REPORTAGE 
edited by John Carey 
This excellent book of eye-witness 
accounts ... is vigorous and vivid, 
and it is an assertion of the 
importance and power of the written 
word.' The Times 
£14.95 

THE FABER BOOK OF DIARIES 
edited by Simon Brett 
This graceful, witty and varied book 
is recommended whole-heartedly 
. . . there should be a copy in every 
home. It is, in a word, wonderful.' 
Literary Rrvicu' 

£12.95 

THE LIFE OF HENRY MOORE 
RogerBerthoud 
The achievement of Roger 
Berthoud's massive book Is that it 
manages to humanize Moore 
without dramatically destroying our 
illusions.' The Times 
£14.95 

SIMON RATTLE 
The Making* of a Conductor 
Nicholas Kenyon 

'No conductor has ever achieved so 
much, so soon arid with such 
unerring self-assurance/ 
Sunday Times . 

£12.95 

IDEAS ON DESIGN 
Pentagram 

A vital and stimulating book for 
anyone interested in design and 
riiarkcting . 'Exemplary corporate 
design by the Pentagram • 

- partnership-' Vogue 

£20.00 , • , 
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GOMMENTAK 

Dickens in double vision 



Adolf Wood 

Little Dorrll 
Cur/on West End 

In his famous essay on Lillie Dorrit ( 1953), 
Lionel Trilling quietly announced that, 
together with Bleak House and Our Mutual 
Friend, it constituted Dickens's "great lust 
period". Somewhat sorrowfully, he noted (hut 
of the three novels it was perhaps the least 
established with modern readers: Bleak House 
had come to he the best known, Our Mutual 
Friend was receiving ever-growing admiration, 
but Ut lie Dorrit seemed “to halve retired to the 
background and shadow of our consciousness 
of Dickens". Trilling's advocacy of the novel 
about the Marshalsea debtors' prison, “as 
speaking with a peculiar and passionate intima- 
cy to our own time", and the even more cate- 
gorical claims made for it by F. K. Lcavis in 
Dickens: Fite novelist ( 19711: "one of the very 
gieatest of novels ... its omission from any 
brief list of the great European novels woultl he 
critically indefensible"), may well have helped 
to secure for it an unassailable position in (he 
Dickens canon, hut one suspects that tor most 
people i.inlc Dorrit still dwells in the "back- 
ground ami shadow". If that is so, there is 
unlikely to be a great outcry over nuy liberties 


taken with the text in this film version (it 
seems there has only been one other, a silent 
film made in Germany in 1933). 

Admirers of the novel will come away from 
the film with strongly ambivalent feelings. 
First, the good things to be said. There is, at the 
heart of this meticulous, six-hour-long adapta- 
tion - written and directed by Christine Edzard 
- an impressively poised seriousness, befitting 
the attempt to re-create what in some respects 
is Dickens's most profoundly searching ex- 
amination of yictorian society, and of human 
nature in general. Many of the scenes are 
beautiful and moving, and remarkably faithful 
to both spirit and letter of the text. The worlds 
(interconnected in reality and symbol) of (he 
Marshalsea prison, (heCircunilocution Office, 
the domestic dungeon of Mrs Clcnnam, Bleed- 
ing Heart Yard, petit-bourgeois Twickenham, 
Grosvcnnr Square Society, the Rich Abroad, 
arc brilliantly composed and harmonized: set- 
tings and costumes create an unobtrusive au- 
thenticity of period, and sound is employed 
with rare subtlety and depth to convey 
metaphor (for example, the dull buzzing of the 
flies trapped in vinegar and sugar in gallipots in 
the Dnrrit s' chamber, while the Child of the 
Marsluilsea is being horn). And. perhaps the 
film’s most conspicuous success - apart from 
the astonishingly good performances of Alec 
Guinness and Cyril Cusack (the brothers Dor- 


An insistent absence 


David Papineau 

PE! Ell SPEYER 
Old Year's Eve 
The Pit. Barbican 


Peter Speyer's new one-act play is set on the 
patio of Blou Blommetjies (Blue Blossoms), a 
wine farm in the Western Cape. Martin, home 
from the army for New Year's Eve, banters 
uneasily with his parents. Sheila and Joe. In 
hue South African style both, sides struggle to 
avoid mention of “the situation". But the pre- 
tence of normality cannot be sustained, and it 
soon turns out that there isa lot more that isn't 
being mentioned. Martin has deserted the 
nrni) . and come back to defend his birthright 
from the “terrorists" at fits! hand. Unfor- 
tunately his parents have decided to “face 


facts", and are already in the process of selling 
lip the farm. 

Various devices underline the danger that 
surrounds them. Behind the elegant supper 
table we cim see a massive security fence 
against the night sky. Even more ominously, 
the se rvun Is maintain an insistent absence, de- 
spite repealed summonses from Sheila and 
Jnc. This latter device turns out to be some- 
thing uf a red herring, however, since the ser- 
vants' inconvenient non-appearance is never 
properly explained, and in the end one has to 
conclude that it signifies a restriction on the 
size of the cast, rather than incipient insurrec- 
tion. 

Mr Speyer intends his characters to unfold 
along with their revelations. He is not always 
well served by his cast. The South African 
accents are a stumbling block, and only Reece 
Dinsdale as Martin seems at alt comfortable 
with his lines. He manages (he transformation 


Walking- wounded 


P. J. Kavanagh 

A Month In the Country 
Various cine mas 


h» Pat O'Connor's film of J. L. Carr’s novel A 
Month in the Country nothing unexpectedly 
violent or disgusting takes place. The mood is 
elegiac, leisurely, even tender, as it is In the 
book. The horror has happened before the 
".'story begins, on the Western Front, repre- 
sented briefly in a stylized opening sequence of 
mud. wire and near-drowning. 

.The two central characters arc young survi* 
vors of the war, mentally, rather than physi- 
cally, damaged, One. Birkin (Colin Ftrih), has 
come to a quiet northern village to uncover u 
medieval wall-painting in the church. The 
other, Moon (Kenneth Branagh), is an archaeo- 
logist hired to find (he grave of nn ancient, 
disgraced member of the; local grand family. 
i The theme of Simon Ciray's screenplay is the 
contrast between the peace und beauty of the 
countryside, (he gentle, civilized nature of the 
activities of the two young men. and the tur- 
moil within that each is facing. There is much 
tossing arid turning a ml. crying out in the night 
(one in his tent amid his excavations, the other 
dossed- doWninthe church belfry) siufl Birkin 
has developed a (witch and a speech-impedi- 
ment; in Moon there is n charm, even a cliirpi* 
ness, which Branagh beautifully suggests is like 1 
a memory, of these things, which now lies on 
top of something inside him wfiich is mure or 
Jest dead. ‘ ' ' ' ■ 


rit). Derek Jacobi (Arthur Clennam), the late 
Joan Greenwood (Mrs Clcnnam). and just ab- 
out everybody else in the huge cast - there is 
the quietly dogged portrayal by the little- 
known actress Sarah Pickering of Little Dorrit, 
who emerges ns wholly convincing in her 
goodness and strength of character, as if to 
confirm Lionel Trilling’s view of her: “Her 
untincturcd goodness does not appall us or 
make us misdoubt her. as we expect it to do." 

Little Dorrit, the film, splits the story in two; 
each part is three hours' viewing. Part One, 
called “Nobody's Fault" (Dickens's original 
title for the novel), is told from Arthur Clen- 
nam's viewpoint; Part Two, “Little Dorrit’s 
Story", from the heroine’s. (The film takes its 
j ustifiention for this division from the novel - at 
the opening of Book One, Chapter 14, Dickens 
writes. “This history must sometimes see with 
Little Dorrifs eyes . . ."). Some scenes are 
filmed twice from slightly different angles and 
with different lighting. Arthur's section is 
drab, dark-toned, in keeping with his gloomy 
discourage me nl about life; Little Dorrit's, 
hrightcr, warmcr-luicd, bespeaking humanity 
and selfless love. The device leads the film into 
some unprofitable repetition, and the gain in 
understanding is slight, because subliminal. 
There nrc numerous small reslnictu rings: for 
instance, in the novel the rejected Arthur 
drops the flowers Minnie Meaglcs has given 


from goofy youth to gung-ho killer well. When, 
towards the end of the play, he wantonly slits 
the throat of an old family servant while on a 
night prowl for intruders, his unrepentant ex- 
citement is horribly believable. Neither Ann 
Mitchell as Sheila, however, nor Tony Doyle 
ns Joe, has any confidence with the rhythms of 
South African English, and their performances 
are hampered by their efforts to stop their 
voices running off into Home Counties refined 
(Mitchell) or Bronx brogue (Doyle). 

The moral weight of the play rests on Sheila. 
Despite a petulant faqadc, she turns out to 
have more sense and feeling than her weak 
husband and bloodthirsty son, not that either 
provides much competition. It is she who wants 
to leave the farm, and much of the latter part of 
the play is taken up with her attempts to leave 
for the railway station. Unfortunately, Ann 
Mitchell chooses to play Sheila in a grand man- 
ner, like some colonial Margaret Dumont, and 


him into a country stream; the film substitutes 
the Thames, helping to effect the transition to 
his meeting with Little Dorrit on the Iron 
Bridge in Southwark. 

But there are also some alarming misjudg- 
ments. A worker in Daniel Doyce’s factory is 
killed in an accident (this is invented, as is 
Doyce's death later in the film); incredulously, 
one hears another worker saying, "He could do 
the police in several voices", not quite straight 
out of Our Mutual Friend. You begin to ask the 
rather fruitless question, are there no limits to 
the permissible in transferring classic novels to 
the screen? 

The most serious weakness arises from the 
wholesale removal of the Blandois-Rigaud ele- 
ment, a dimension of the book which is impor- 
tant for the overall imaginative structure and 
resonance of the novel as much as for the 
melodramatic thrills it provides. Out go Tatty- 
coram and Miss Wade; and out goes little John 
Baptist Cavalletto. An example of a minor but 
damaging consequence is that Affery’s "delu- 
sion" that evil things are going on in the Clen- 
nam house remains a delusion: so that the 
knocks and bumpings in the night are merely 
“atmospheric”. Prunes and prisms are out, 
loo, by the way, with Mrs General’s demise 
between page and screen; but then, film-mak- 
ing being what it doubtless has to be, it is 
- perhaps "nobody’s fault". 


her series of flouncing exits in the second half 
rather undermines the sad final speech in 
which she resigns herself to an ugly future de- 
fending the farm. 

The Sunday Times theatre critic felt that this 
was “the worst play of the year”. It’s not that 
bad. In spite of the deficiencies of this produc- 
tion, Speyer’s characters are more than carica- 
tures, and he succeeds in making us see things 
from their perspective. “Did you ever meet a 
white South African you liked?” asked a Spit- 
ting Image ditty of a year or so ago, giving 
expression to its own version of racial preju- 
dice. Speyer's family, with their limitations of 
intellect and vision, are not exactly likeable. 
But we can still manage to identify with their 
concerns, as they wriggle in the historical trap 
they have set for themselves. The effort is 
worth making, for people like these will influ- 
ence what happens in Southern Africa for 
many years to come. 


Touching temptation 


Ail this is good. It is good to be reminded of 
the walking-wounded that unendurable ex- 
perience leaves behind. It is elsewhere that the 
film, like the book, begins slowly to fall down. 
The painting Birkin uncovers is a Last Judg- 
ment. h that significant? We are never quite 
sure. Nor are we sure, during his long, glower- 
ing silences, whether he is going to attack the 
painting, or his interlocutor, with his palette- 
knife. destroying (hem both, nr give them one 
more loving touch. These inarticulate pauses 
do not "carry", we are noi sure what they 
contain, what he is thinking. Also, the dried-up 
vicar has ii young wife of such virginal bloom 
(Natasha Richardson) that their marriage is : 
difficult to credit. 

Bui above all it iv the beauty of the setting, 
its contrast in the war Hint has changed both 
men, which it is difficult to convey on screen. 
Too often the image-makers have mocked 
their own vocabulary. Thu* it is now nearly 
impossible for a camera to shoot through heads • 
of grasses on to a sun-filled picnic scene, with- 
out the viewer involuntarily fearing (say) the 
entry of u dug unrolling lavatory paper. 

It is d film anyone would long to recom- 
mend; it is serious, cureful, und honestly acted. 
But iL is hard not in think it would have been 
better us an hour on the small screen. (Where- 
as, oddly, Simon Gray's AfierPitktng&n, 
made for television, cried out forth? cinema.) ' 
Here Gray has stuck closely lo the quite) but V 
given it tin occasionally bitter edgri for which 
the Original did not strive, omitting the gentle, 
detached humour: .The result i$ confusing,; not : ‘ 


Alan Jenkins 

Manondes sources 
Curzon, Mayfair 

No one who saw Jean de Florette, the first part 
of Claude Beni's adaptation of Marcel Pag- 
nol's novels, L'Eau des collines, will need any 
encouraging to catch the second part, Manon 
ties sources. Manon, daughter of the hunch- 
back Jeon, who died in the attempt to defeat 
nature and the cunning of local fanners (unsus- 
pected by him to the end), js now a beautiful 
young woman and has taken to the hills with a~ 
herd of goats, waiting her time - though too 
young to understand its workings, she glimp- 
sed enough ash child to convince her that some 
wrong had been committed. The: wily Cdsar- 
Snubcyran, Jean's tormentor, 'sllll hankers af- 
ter an heir to the dynastic fortune; his nephew.- . 
Ihe simple Vgolin (whose carnations flourish) . 
is the only possible progenitor: Ugolin secs the 1 
nymph-like Marton bathing jn a pool, and is . 
badly, smitten; Manorj’s attention has in turn 1 
been caught by the handsome young school- 
master, whose geological investigations* rather . 
than venery. tnke him up into the mountains,', 
wjiere he snares more than a thrush qr a hater. 

Everything is in place for confrontation and 
crisis, the emergence of collective and indi- 
vidual guilts; revenge (Marion’s, by water, of^ 
course) aqd retribution; in place, (oo.fofUte 
revelation qf earlier tragic cOnfUsiona and 

n r iha kt«4 Akkl* ^ > 


and Manon, unravels from the tangle of 
ancient loves, jealousies and spites. As before, 
Provencal speech and village life are faultlessly 
caught; as before, Daniel Auteuil as Ugolin is 
almost pretemaiurally convincing. If the first 
film was Gdrard Depardieu’s, this one is un- 
questionably Yves Montand’s, whose playing 
of "le Papet” Soubeyians moves from the old 
gniffness and greed to heartbreak and unbear- 
able remorse with complete authority. Transi- 
tions between communal farce (the great arriv- 
al of the agricultural engineer, the "miracle" of 
the re-opened source) and private anguish (le 
Papet’s isolation) or a mixture of farce and 
anguish (Ugolin’s lovesickiiess) are handled 
smoothly, but the more rapid rhythms of this 
film,, contrasting with (he slow build-up to 
catastrophe of its predecessor, can approach 
the unintended humour of melodrama as sud- 
den development Is piled on development, and 
fate plays ever more terrible tricks. Emma- 
mtelle BCari as Mapqn has, naked or clothed 
with a pleasing disarray, a watch able faun-like 
grace; but In a unique lapse of touch the direct 
tor’s treatment of he^ fails always to resist the 
lure of th? Siivikriri commercial. . 

As a tribute to Sir ArthurCananDoyle.whose' 
story "A Study in Scarlet"- was published ip 
Beeton's Christmas Annual iri 1887; the 
National Film Theatre is showing five Sherlock 
Holmep films during December. They include, 

on December 13: The Hdiiriid of the Busker- 
Petef Criming as Holmes; 

; an? The Bur 
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A sense of genius passing every genre 


David Bromwich 

Wordsworth and the Age of English 
Romanticism 

New York Public Library, until January 2 

Up the steps at Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue, past the "agreeable lions" and the 
hawkers of wares, you can find yourself sud- 
ijenly amid several of the most striking and 
impressive landscapes in England. Only some 
of these are paintings; some are landscapes in 
writing; and some, like Coleridge’s “Kubla 
Khan", seem less English than others. But 
there is a good deal to be said for a national 
daimeven there. Edward Thomas thought he 
had found the “deep romantic chasm", if not 
the sunless sea, in Somersetshire. 

William Wordsworth and the Age of English 
Romanticism, the exhibition now showing at 
the New York Public Library, was mounted 
collaboratively by Michael Jaye of Rutgers 
University in Newark, Robert Woof and 
Jonathan Wordsworth of the Dove Cottage 
Trust in Grasmere. The selection these schol- 
ars have made of paintings, engravings, manu- 
scripts and first editions, with a catalogue full 
of anecdotes and explanations, may not quite 
add up to the definitive case for something 
called Romanticism. Those, that is to say, who 
remain in principle unconvinced of the reality- 
of schools or movements, are likely to remain' 
unconvinced by the evidence that confronts 
them here. Organized under loosely affiliated 
topics like “The Spirit of the Age", “Unity, 
Entire", “Memory, Imagination, and the Sub- 
lime" and "‘The Child is Father of the Man’”,' 
(he sequence of items suggests, if anything, a 
modest confederation of themes. There is no 
thesis about Wordsworth and the English 
Romantics; let alone Notes Towards a Theory 
of Romanticism. And yet the extraordinary 
rohnisv of the materials that have ' been 
assembled goes a long way to justify one’s 
sense of the greatness of a period. 

Of the painters, Turner, Constable, Cotman 
and Thomas Girtin dominate the exhibition; 
above all, Turner. His works have been cun- 
ningly distributed about the room, to give 
weight to the themes, and the narrative that 
accompanies them; even so, they make a fair- 
sized imaginary museum of his best non- 
dassical landscapes. Almost nothing here is in 
•he vein of Claude; nothing of Venice, or 
Carthage, or Homer. But Turner, ns we are 
reminded, was very much himself in the Lake 
*lrict: in “Ullswoter", for example, where 
!he lake spreads a thin sheen like a mirage, and 
Ihe human figures are so frail and diaphanous 
“to seem almost Oriental. In a very different 
Mscape^ “The Pnssage of the St Gothard”, 
■rediscovers (as Wordsworth never did) a ter- 
•: n» that is at home in the A1 |js anywhere along 
way. The mules with their bags are close to 
ihe. left; a little farther to the centre, a cross 
jnatks the death of* an earlier traveller; but, 
from top to bottom, (he canvas is riven by a 
abyss, from which proceed billowing 
douds of mist. An echo of the whole scene is 
°retked by the far-off line of a waterfall that 
Sc ?ras to pass from -nowhere, to nowhere. ! 

To sketch it. Turner must have backed 
a rock juSt over the narrow path, and 
there alone for a long time. He is said to 
Wordsworth most cloSely, however, in 
.*■*,[ atmospheric” paintings, and in his use of 
^fade-out. Bu( the effects are altogether 
jj%arate; and hot .only, because poetry is not 
^painting. Wordsworth’s “fallings from us, 
wshings” occur against a background 9? 
Taking .steadily at my subject" — where 
! very nearly a matter of demarcat- 

i i outlines of the, thing. By contrqsti 
Ewk 1 . objects. a$ a medium for light? - , 
"■jj&ft by a sort of happy accident (as in the 
' ■ exoticism : of “Ullswater”), he can 

. Sf all.in his people; whoreas 

" : Wordsworth met on a road had, 

i ;S^ W^» pOtentirilly as large a claim as a pond 
to -side, v . - 

i things, Constable makes .a 

^ Wordsworth's influence. 


S loolksv elugiite to the eyg,£ 
Ige^’ bringS out the: difference.' J 


its streaky purple sky and ghostly rainbows, 
and its bare, yellow, calligraphically exact 
monoliths standing and fallen, it has nothing to 
do with the Wordsworth of “Salisbury Plain" 
who is invoked to explain it: “Thou Hoary pile, 
thou child of darkness deep/And unknown 
days.” Nor do Constable’s studies of Waterloo 
Bridge link up meaningfully (as, in an ideal 
curator’s universe, they would) with Words- 
worth’s sonnet on Westminster Bridge, which 
again is quoted nearby in the exhibition. Con- 
stable is looking at the river, Wordsworth at 
the city and from rather higher up. Lately re- 
turned from France, and with thoughts of war 
against Napoleon, he wonders what it would be 
like to command the power that lies asleep 
below him. Constable, though he paints a day 
of average wind, has calmer thoughts. 

Still, all these smaller themes, which are 
really just subjects (bridges. Alps), have the 
virtue of allowing the viewer to form his own 
juxtapositions. And for variety, dignity, and 
what Keats called “depth of taste", the pnint- 
ings and sketches, as well as the literary speci- 
mens that Jaye, Woof, and Jonathan Words- 
worth have brought together, would be hard to 
match in any of the major museums or special 
collections from which they were chosen. Hie 
best of them include Crome’s “Moonlight on 
the Yare", Girtin’s “On the River Wharfe, 
Yorkshire", and Turner’s “Llanthoney 
Abbey". But then, some way across the room, 
one remembers also Samuel Palmer's "Corn- 
field by Moonlight with the Evening Star", and 
Girtin's “White House at Chelsea", and Con- 
stable’s “The Lock". On every side are exam- 
ples of elegant workmanship in a genre, like 
Thomas Hearne's “View from Skiddaw over 
Derwentwater"; and, equally, of genius pas- 
sing every visible genre, as in Turner's “Figures 
on a Wet Shore". Maybe, after all, the helpful 
catalogue-placards, as much as the partitions 
themselves, conceal the "diversity entire" of an 
exhibition whichhas spacreveir forCotman’s 
"Bedlam Furnace”, where the turquoise of the 
Severn is uneasily balanced by a man-made 
sublimity, a strip of rust orange floating up- 
ward from the industrial works. 

From a more narrowly literary perspective, 


Wordsworth does stand at the centre of his age , 
and all of the documents show why. lie is the 
name of one whole side of » contest which 
Blake, in a displayed annotation, can he seen 
fighting with himself: “I see in Wordsworth the 
Natural Man rising up ngainst the Spiritual 
Man Continually & Then he is No Poet blit a 
Heathen Philosopher at Enmity against all true 
Poetry or Inspiration.” More directly, Words- 
worth is the motive for the verse-letter by Col- 
eridge that became “Dejection: an Ode" - the 
text of which, as we now can sec, he wrote 
beneath a dotted line after a transcription of 
“Resolution and Independence" (in on early 
version). The storm and calm of Wordsworth's 
story seems to be answered here by a renewal 
of the storm. Even in the Shelley holographs, 
Wordsworth is still a discernible presence, not 
so much in the weather as in the tonality and 
shadings. A draft of the last stanza of the 
“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty" hopes that this 
unseen power may “To my «ot onward life 
supply/Its hues, to us one that worships thee.” 
The anti-Wordswort liian reaction that induced 
Shelley to change “us" to "one" (and, perhaps, 
“not unworthy” to “onward"), has relented by 
the final draft of the poem, in which the self- 
conscious "hues" gives wny to a simple Words- 
worthian “calm." 

Holograph manuscripts of the “Ode to the 
West Wind", "To Autumn", mnny of the age’s 
best-known shorter poems and passages, have 
been freely broadcast throughout the exhibi- 
tion; commonly, these include legible and dis- 
tinctive revisions, and they are always worth a 
long pause: a pleasure, incidentally, till now 
confined to the academic researcher, so that, in 
Us being shared, one feels a non-exclusionist 
spirit proper to the occasion. The new expo- 
sure can produce some odd results; and at the 
New York Public Library, on at least one 
Saturday afternoon, a clutch of enthusiasts 
could be heard screaming in unison, “They 
' flash upon that inward eye/ Which is the bliss of 
solitude'." But this survival of the Frontic r Spir- 
it would probably have delighted Wordsworth. 
And in the selections from the hero of the 
show himself, the organizers are to be praised 
both for their major and minor choices. The 


display, for example, of Wordsworth’s first 
surviving holograph, the imitation of Anac- 
reon that begins "Reynolds come thy pencil 
prove /Reynolds come and paint my love," is 
calculated to please scoffers and devotees 
alike. 

On the whole, the historical and political 
specimens are the weakest side of this exhibi- 
tion. It could not possibly live up to the second 
title it sometimes appears to he bidding for. 
"Wordsworth and the Age of Revolution". As 
for the French Revolution, it is limited here to 
a slightly hackneyed choice of subjects, with 
considerable emphasis given to two events 
Wordsworth imagined rather than witnessed: 
-the September massacres and the taking of the 
Bastille. Hubert Rohcrt's "Couloir ft Saint Ln- 
znre" docs give an actual resonance to Words- 
worth ' s ni ght ma re of *' E ach i n his sepa rate cell , 

or penned in crowds . . . . / And levity in 
dungeons, where the dust /Was laid with 
tears". But, in general . the political connec- 
tions are not made. From this age of English 
Romanticism, one cun learn much about 
Blake's revolt against Newton, but nothing ab- 
out his rage against the academy and its royal 
outworks. Such limitations, however, are in 
some measure dictated by necessity, and they 
will doubtless be answered by other exhibi- 
tions , which w ill scarcely t ry t o do who t this one 
does surpnssingly well. 

There is a minimum of relics — nn omission 
requiring admirable self-restraint, from 
Wordsworlhiuns; though one can see his 
spectacles if one likes, and their leather case, 
and the only piece of furniture Hint mattered: 
an ink -stand, dnting. to judge by its ceremonial 
heft, from his luter years at Kydnl Mount. The 
catalogue, with a text by Jonathan Words- 
worth! is unusually complete and attractive, 
with no less than 120 colour plates, few of them 
either faded or drenched by a single colour. 
From New York the show will move, during 
February, to the Indiana University Art 
Museum in Bloomington, and, during April 
and May, to the Chicago Historical Society. It 
is worth travelling a long way to see: nothing 
better of (he kind is likely to appear for an age 


Textures of fur and leaf 


Kate Flint 

Beatrix Potter 1866-1943 

Tate Gallery, until J anuary 31 

“I can’t invent, I only copy", Beatrix Potter 
once said. The exhibition of her work and life 
at the Tate Gallery shows, however, how the 
appeal of her best-known work lies in her abil- 
ity to combine the meticulous accuracy of a 
naturalist’s copying skills with imaginative In- 
sight into the angle of vision of small animals, 
clustered among the tea-cups on the dresser in 
The Tailor of Gloucester, or furtively trundling 
a rolling-pin across a stair landing in The Tale 

of Samuel Whiskers. ■ . 

This comprehensive, fascinating show traces 
the genesis of Potter’s children’s books. 
Domestic details - Peter Rabbit’s first appear- 
ance in' an illustrated letter; a study of Potter s 
own pet of that name stretched f^ep in front 
of the fire in Bolton Gardens, her chddhood 
home -. combine with publishing history. 
Porter insisted that her books should be smal 
enough for children to hold comfortably* sold 
at a tried •‘that little rabbits could afford . and 
this exhibition emphasizes how dosely her 
manuscript designs were followed in P^crng 
the final tejit. On the other hand, .we learn of 
Harold Wame’s prudish caution - he objected , 

to the words “all the rest of Tom s cfoti**«me 
in' The Tale of Tom Kitten, until Potter 
pointed out she had drawl him in nothuig bid 
his tabby-aud -white fur in the first place - and 
of Frederick Warpe’s insistence that she re- 
draw the picture of Mrs McGregor serving up 
Peter’s father in a pie; in case the woman s face, 
friiih'rehed the young children. On occasion, 


Sometimes, this is for a moral purpose, as 
when the disobedient Tom lies rigid with 
apprehension inside a roly-poly, or Squirrel 
Nutkin returns from his disrespectful treat- 
ment of Old Brown, with his russet skin intact 
but minus his tail. Elsewhere, it is simply an 
acknowledgement of nature's cruelty, as in a 
pencil drawing of “The Weasel's Poultry 
Shop", where dead birds and mice are impaled 
on nails by the shop’s prosperous proprietor. 

Delightful though it is to observe the original 
drawings for familiar ducks, hedgehogs and 
rabbits, what is mbs! striking in this exhibition 
is Potter’s talent as a recorder of natural 
phenomena. Born into an artistic fomily - her 
father was an amateur photographer, her 
brother a competent sketcher and etcher, John 
Everett Millais a close family friend - Potter 
was drawing caterpillars and lizards from a 
young age, and copying, as her early sketch 
books show, from falter Crane and Japanese 
prints. Her father owned drawings by Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, another conspicuous influ- 
ence upon her. Potter's first commercial work 
was designing Christmas cards: nilce in nests, 
rabbits hanging up stockings. The dry brush 
technique which she used brought out tiny gra- 
duations in fur arid in leaf textures, although it 
did ript adapt well to mass reproduction: inter, 
she adopted more fluent colour washes. Hejr 
most Impressive work, however, is found when 
she abandons dancing mice and rabbits under 
Reriblr-style umbrellas, and turns to toad- 
stools. “Now of all hopeless things lo draw, I 
should think ilje very worst is p fine fat fim- 
gus" - but she disproved' her own, maxim with 
over300 drawings of red fly Agaric and Stirik- 
horn. Larch Crinker Funpuf aitd The Old Man 
of the Woods, Potter recorded the environ^ 
ments in which they were found, and kept nil 
exact jecord of the timing arid appearance qf 
spore gemination. Her uiidertt^ndhg of;$e 
" compound nature of lieftfehs a 


She met with resistance from contemporary 
experts, none the less, both as an amateur and 
as a woman: not until fifty-nine of her illustra- 
tions were used in Dr Findlay’s Wayside and 
Woodland Fungi (1967) was her talent frilly 
acknowledged. Nor did Potter's recording of 
minutiae stop at rotten tree-trunks and shrub- 
bery rubbish heaps. In the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, she recorded fossils and fragments of 
Samian potsherd. 

In later life. Potter's main interest lay in 
sheep -'she was a noted breeder and judge of 
Herdwicks - and in the preservation of the 
Lake District landscape. She invested profits 
from her books in farmland and old cottages, 
bequeathing over 4,000 acres of land and four- 
teen farms 10 the National Trust oh her death: 
it is fitting that (lie proceeds of the exhibition 
will go to the Trust’s Lake District Appeal. 
Doubtless it will be much visited over the 
Christmas period, but while one is grateful lo 
' Ford of Britain for refurbishing the Tate's old 
lecture rooms lo provide new exhibition space, 
they hove not beert put to best use. Beatrix 
Potter worked on a small scale, but the exhibi- 
tion places her within n luTge context, and it is 
regrettable that her watercolours and designs 
arc too cramped to allow cosy viewing of their 
admirable de tail by cither adults or childre n, 
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Virtuoso variations 


Stephen Wall 
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Dickens 
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Dickens and Popular Entertainment 
288pp. A lien and Unwin. £21. 
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Hardly any of the original likenesses of 
Dickens - whether portraits or photo graphs - 
give much idea of that vivacity nf eye which 
struck his contemporaries so forcibly. Any 
page of his works, however, will a (must cer- 
tainly provide examples of the extraordinary 
energy with which he saw things. It is nut only a 
question of acute observation, of course, but 
also of masterful appropriation; Dickens feels' 
he has to re-create as well as record. In Die kens 
the Designer Juliet McMaster aims to show 
how and why Dickens makes appearances tell, 
so that vision becomes subsumed by ’‘vision". 

The first part of the hook is given over to 
examples of Dickens’s presentation of such de- 
tails ns hends, faces, eyes, bodies, gestures, 
and his use of space and light. What Professor 
McM aster stresses is Dickens's use of physical 
appearance to define moral essence - Pick- 
wick's fulness indicates benevolence, Uriah 
Deep's serpentine wri things a sinister sexual- 
ity, and so on. Dut it hardly seems necessary to 
underline the mere fact of this aspect of Dick- 
ens: he was always an artist of the obvious as 
well as of the astonishing. What is inimitable is 
surely the combination of a primary and even 
primitive physical delineation of a character’s 
moral quality with the extreme and increasing 
verbal virtuosity of the novelist's elaboration 
of appearance. McMustcr tends to ploy down 
the extent to which descriptions in Dickens 
become free-falling stunts of metaphor and 
fantasy, and as such develop a kind of self- 
delighting self-sufficiency. Moreover, the 
oceanic abundance of physical detail in Dick- 
ens makes any brief trawl such as is 'offered 
here look inadequately representative. 

In the second part of Dickens the Designer 


McMaster takes six of the novels and attempts 
to show how in each of them certain visual 
motifs are utilized to give us a sense both of the 
book’s overall composition and of its essential 
meaning. She rightly emphasizes Dickens’s 
wish to “make you see" (in Conrad's famous 
phrase) hut leaves rather to one side the com- 
plicated question of how much of our percep- 
tion of Dickens we owe to his illustrators, espe- 
cially Phiz. McMaster proposes some ambi- 
tious nna logics between Dickens’s practice and 
that of painters like Turner, Manet and the 
Impressionists, and suggests that the use of fog 
in Bleak House resembles Turner’s exploita- 
tion of atmospherics. However, to say that 
“Dickens's High Court of Chancery is n kind of 
verbal impressionist painting" is to over-stress 
the admittedly hyper-active authorial eye at 
the expense of Dickens's other senses, particu- 
larly the car. It also ignores the presence, in 
Chapter One of Bleak House as elsewhere, of 
those visual conceits which treat appearance 
ns the basis for faniastification. 

Throughout Dickens the Designer there is a 
strong undertow pulling in the direction of con- 
ventional thematic analysis. Thus Dombey and 
Sun i,s seen as a set of virtuoso variations on 
coldness and hardness ns opposed to warmth 
and softness, so as to show the death or appa- 
rent death of feeling both in Dntnhcy himself 
and in .society. Captain Cuttle is like Dombey 
in that he is hard without, but unlike him in 
being warm within, and is therefore regularly 
seen in heated reactions and circumstances. 
Major Bngstock often seems near boiling- 
point, but his warmth is combined with u 
crustacean hardness that allies him with Dom- 
bey *s frigidity. However, the opposition of hot 
and cold is so fundamental to almost any repre- 
sentation of lire th.it much of the novel’s detail 
can be pressed into service. The fact that 
Toadies is a stoker aligns him of course with 
the warm and human, and soft Polly Toodles's 
function as Paul’s wet-nurse naturally means 
that she “bears n large thematic burden’ ’ in 
addition to her other responsibilities. McMas- 
ler’s attempt to persunde us of Dickens’s “de- 
sign" either duplicates what is obvious or 
founders under the weight of the novel’s multi- 
fariousness. 

One of the difficulties of the method is 
shown by the chapter on Our Mutual Friend , 
which Juliet McMaster takes to be a novel 
about a disintegrating society. The book, 
therefore, constantly stresses the decompos- 
ing, the fragmentary and the misrelaled. The 
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All fnur of these books arc destined for the 
well-filled shelf labelled Victorian Literature 
ami . . . . One of them, Fred Kaplun’s Sacred 
Tears , shows that ihe label on the shelf does 
not necessarily indicate a dying culture . This is 
foririnqte as (he other three might suggest that 
it did. The books by Bfcjh KijUkofC, Barbara 
Weiss and A’. .Silsan V^liianisqan be dowsed 
together; indeed it wouldbe difficillif itbt (o. 
They all treat literature as a means to an end: 
and theend seems to be not toptovidb acrilfc&l. 


vision which could be generally illuminating 
but to get a piece of graduate work between 
hard covers. They trundle along the grooves of 
academe like streetcars named Tenure. They 
are very old-fashioned.. 

Their ostensible raison d'itre is to throw light 
on aspects of Victorian Literature by means of 
the themes indicated in the titles; they discuss 
bankruptcy as metaphor, disease as metaphor 
and so on. In fact they throw little light. This is 
not because they distort literature in order to 
make their point, as nearly all feminist writers 
do, but because they show little feeling for and 
understanding of the books they deal with. 
Beth Kaiikoff makes two bnsic mistakes in her 
outline of the plot of Bleak House. Barbara 
Weiss, in her account of the blissful conclusion 
of Dombey and Son, though she makes a good 
point about the episode of Bunsby’s marriage, 
spares no more thaq a brief thought for Edith 
Dombc/s barren future, whereas. Dickens 
spared her n whole chapter. Strahgesl of alj, A. 
Susan WiHiaiqs fails to see that jtysa Dqrtle is ; 
, being savagely ironical when , in reply to Steer- 
forth's argument that the poor arf less sensitive 
than the rich, she excluims ‘’fi’s so consoling 
It’s such a delight to know that when they 
suffer they don’t feel." Williams^ actually com- 
incnts, "Dickens shows that people like Rosu. 
preferred to believe this”. 

Much good research’ has gone info,. these 
studies. If you need to know- and rriaay’ might 
- they can tell you that in 1851 deeds of coni? 
position and assign ment amounted to teri times : 
. the number of official bankruptcies, 1 that in 
■ 1843 analysts proved (hat ihe principal gas 
given out from privies and cesipqoJ* was stil- 


environment of Bradley Headstone's school is 
typical of the novel’s landscapes in being, as 
Dickens says, "set up anyhow" - but crazy and 
disintegrating buildings were always a feature 
of the Dickens world. Bits of London are 
already falling to pieces in Oliver Twist , ; rail- 
way development reduces Staggs’s Gardens to 
incoherence in Dombey ; Tom All Alone’s in 
Bleak House is in a state of collapse. It is true 
(hat Dickens found urban insanity less exhilar- 
ating in his later novels, but the attempt to 
make it part of Our Mutual Friend’s unique 
"design" is, to say the least, severely tested by 
its abundant presence elsewhere. 

For all its incidental enlightenments, Dick- 
ens the Designer damages its own thesis by 
trying to make everything fit. Gwen Watkins’s 
Dickens in Search of Himself also tries to make 
sense of Dickens's proliferating creativity 
through the control of a leading iden. Mrs Wat- 
kins writes more as a lifelong lover of Dickens 
than as a professional student of him (not that 
the two categories are mutually exclusive), and 
her book is a personal interpretation with mod- 
est apparatus. She does not sec Dickens’s ex- 
periences in the blacking factory ns precipitat- 
ing the central trauma, arguing that this epi- 
sode and Dickens's mother's part in it simply 
confirmed an antecedent sense of maternal de- 
privation dating from infancy. Mrs Watkins 
refers briefly to the work of psychiatrists like 
Ucltcllicim and Lning but docs not claim any 
expertise herself. This is attractively candid - 
and indeed one can't miss the human sympathy 
apparent throughout - but perhaps more dis- 
abling than the author realizes. The cose for 
and against Mrs Dickens as a mother is not 
reviewed with the care or fullness found in 
Michael Sluter's Dickens and Women (1983), 
and the whole argument rests too easily on the 
uncritical adoption of controversial psycholo- 
gical models. There is no question that Dickens 
was profoundly excited artistically by such 
motifs as the unloved child’s sense of guilt, the 
search for the absent mother and the split with- 
in the self, but it would need a more sustained 
and professional diagnosis to convince one that 
all such Active manifestations have a common 
infantile source. 

Although he is fully aware of more modern 
approaches. Paul Schlicke’s Dickensianism is 
of a more traditional kind. Dickens was 
patently indulgent towards popular entertain- 
ment, and Schlicke usefully checks out his fic- 
tional representation of fairs, theatres, show- 
men and circuses against historical reality. The 


criminals were hanged together twenty-seven 
spectators died in the crush. Nearly all theses 
of this kind show a rhetorical passion for quot- 
ing authorities. This would in principle have 
warmed the heart of Quintilian, but he would 
have grieved at the mildness of the quotations 
actually used here, too often paraphrases of 
what the writer has just said and for which she 
needs no outside support. Practical rhetori- 
cians like Moses have always known that if you 
are going to impress the tribe by means of 
citing an authority you had better come back 
down the mountain with something really 
weighty. ' 

It is a pleasure to turn to Sacred Tears. Fred 
Kaplan puts literature first. He proffers his 
study of sentimentality in Victorian writing 
under the modest guise of, a speculative essay 
Which future scholars, attempting a definitive 
work oh the subject, may find a helpful point of 
departure. These hypothetical scholars may be 
more exhaustive in their methods than Profes- 


amusements of the people, a childhood fas- 
cination of Dickens's, were of fundamental im- 
portance to him because of their social value in 
promoting kindly and delighted feelings, and 
because of the stimulus and solace they offered 
to the imagination. Sleary's much-quoted re- 
mark in Hard Times that “people mutht be 
amuthed" is put in a more informed and en- 
lightening context in Dickens and Popular En- 
tertainment than it usually is. 

Popular entertainments in Dickens’s time 
were in a state of transition, moving from pre- 
industrial survivals towards greater commer- 
cialization and mobility. The demise o[ 
Bartholomew Fair in 1840 is exactly contem- 
porary with The Old Curiosity Shop, and is 
symptomatic of the critical condition of tradi- 
tional amusements - a situation also revealed 
by Dickens's treatment of itinerant showmen 
in the novel. A comparable alertness is shown 
in Nicholas Nickleby, where the Crummies 
company represent “the mainstream of theat- 
rical practice” in the provincial touring 
theatres of the day; there were plenty of Infant 
Phenomena about. Schlicke finds that the 
Crummleses are presented with more accuracy 
than Sleary and his equestrian troupe because 
the latter are more subdued to the thematic 
programme of Hard Times. Although absurd, 
the Crummleses' way of life has a depth not so 
evident in the handling of Sleary and his horse- 
riders, who are idealized and even otherworld- 
ly. This is partly put down to the lack of hard 
financial information about their business, but 
such vagueness is surely typically Dickensian, 
Schlicke agrees with the modern orthodoxy 
that Sleary and Co are custodians of human 
value, but his practical approach prevents him 
from being too dewy-eyed about them. 

In his journalism Dickens constantly de- 
fended the right of the people to be rationally 
amused. “We are lamentably deficient in 
Cheap Pleasures”, stated Household Words in 
1851. He also defended the right of the audi- 
ence to something better than the Wopsle 
school of Shakespearian interpretation. Dick- 
ens’s own public readings in his later years are 
seen by Paul Schlicke as a final sign of his 
commitment to the provision as well as the 
recommendation of popular entertainment. 
The idea that the readings were a nobly disin- 
terested response to a cultural crisis smacks of 
special pleading, but it stimulatingly offsets the 
common assumption that they represent a re- 
grettable capitulation to the demonic energies 
seething within. 


form of tears. The enemy was the growing 
horde of cynics and realists who did not share 
the sentimentalists’ vision of the ideal. The 
particular foe whom Kaplan singles out is Car- 
lyle on the grounds that, though his views were 
self-contradictory and limited, he seemed to 
conclude that sentimentality was actually a cor- 
rupting influence. 

As chief advocates and exemplars of 
nineteenth-century sentimentality Kaplan 
selects Dickens and Thackeray. Dickens is of. 
course an obvious choice, not only because be 
was worshipped for his sentimentality in Jus 
own day but because he is often execrated for it 
in ours. Most readers would find Thackeray a 
more doubtful case. To an extent Kaplan does 
so as well, though he argues convincingly 
enough that Thackeray's “irony is a defence 
against the widespread attack on moral senti- 
ments father than a weapon in its service". He , 
bases so many of his points on Vanity Flair that 


If they try to be more stimulntim, ° U Ameta Sddley ; Kaplan admits that she has her 

Urined mention of atMaii fhreomaiS novelists der “ c( acl,tiul i r arengttaen W r 


- The first Chapter traces '$!?•*!»?.< “*£"*>*, her stupidity- mhst detract 

. veloprtient df'Victorian shntlmentalitv from ^ S T ° le ’ and Tha ckeray himself does 

(BV viewpoint of ». W « like that; One thinks of Dickens's 
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Flaubert, Baudelaire and Mallarmd were 
perhaps the first writers of consequence 
(though they all would have invoked the name 
of Poe) to make the possibilities and limita- 
tions of his art a major, or even the major, 
preoccupation of an author. Of course, literary 
criticism had to meet the writers on this chosen 
(or perhaps ineluctable) ground. If the writer 
asked himself “What am I doing when I am 
writing a text?” the critic could not but re- 
spond, “What am I doing when I am reading a 
text? What is une lecture ?" French critics from 
Barthes to Derrida (and no doubt beyond) 
have risen eagerly to meet this challenge and 
their anglophone counterparts have not lagged 
hr behind. 

Australian scholars - from A. R. Chisholm 
onwards - have made a contribution to this 
discussion out of all proportion to their num- 
bers and among them Lloyd Austin claims an 
honoured place, In a long and distinguished 
teaching career he has inspired generations of 
students and his scholarly work (notably as one 
of the editors of Mallarmd's correspondence) 
has earned the gratitude of students of French 
everywhere. Poetic Principles and Practice is a 
compilation of occasional papers: eighteen 
“tides, twenty-four reviews and two “tributes 
•o past masters". The volume is handsomely 
produced and attractively illustrated. But it is 
impossible that all the items In a compilation of 


this kind - ranging from substantia! learned 
articles through public lectures and conference 
papers to book reviews and even necrological 
notices - can be of equal interest. Professor 
Austin is a master of all of these genres; but 
even he is subject to their limitations. 

It is a matter for very real regret that he did 
not attempt more of a synthesis. Still, we have 
every reason to be grateful for what he has 
given us. If the wood remains tantalizingly elu- 
sive, the trees - and sometimes the shrubs - are 
delineated with impressive clarity, 

Although Nathaniel Wing, like Austin, is 
widely read and though he too makes ample 
yet discriminating use of his reading, he is more 
adventurous in his explorations, more specula- 
tive in his ideas. In both senses of the term he is 
harder to follow. He has a taste for paradox 
and a weakness for puns which tend to stimu- 
late rather than convince. None of this, how- 
ever, detracts seriously from the value of his 
principal arguments and all of it combines to 
give his writing a quality of excitement that is 
not, in the end, unwelcome. 

The Limits of Narrative is also a compilation 
of occasional papers, this time on Baudelaire, 
Flaubert, Rimbaud and Mallarml. But though 
the individual items in this case are less heter- 
ogeneous, we still have to wait until Chapter 
Four for the most satisfactory account of the 
preoccupation that underlies the book: 

I propose 10 examine the narrator’s developing rela- 
tions to ihe text by studying some of the various ways 
in which the seir is inscribed as an effect of writing in 
which each utterance of the first person pronoun 
produces a division of Ihe self at the very instant it is 
posited .... In this sense, the practice of writing is 
not Ihe expression of a self, contained by the rhetoric 
of autobiography, but the exploration of effects of 
subjectivity in language; the subject of writing, then, 
becomes the autobiography of rhetoric. 

Perhaps the best chapter in the book is the 
one devoted to ‘'Emma’s stories". Wing relies 
heavily here on (amply acknowledged) secon- 
dary sources; but he has mastered them and 
drawn his own conclusions. The most interest- 
ing chapter, however, is the last, where lie 
takes' a£ Iris starting-point Marx's analysis of 
the Second Empire as farce, a comedy of repre- 
sentation that represented nothing real: 

Marx does not examine the problematic underlying 
his rhetorical models, for it is part of the historical 
impasse of the times, whose resolution awaits Ihe 
moment of a different order of class interests. 
Strategically Mprx deflects the issues with explosive 
laughter. Unassimilable, heterogeneous elements 


The stuff themes are made on 


j James Kirkup 

| g&iard mac£ 

UManteau de Fortuny 
“ 3pp>.Paris; Galllm ard. 65fr. 

Niiny’s nariie and work form a repeated pat- 
^ * n the Byzantine brocade of Proust's great 
pi a °d this is the theme of Gdrard Mack's 
JMful Rnd instructive brief essay. Fortuny, 
w* 1 Grenada in 1871, was brought up by his 
jwinef in Paris, but as he suffered from asthma 
? ^ t0 ,,ve in toe dilapidated Palazzo 

%TTnengo in Venice, surrounded by Arab 
orientel antiques and rare textiles 
2 husband, an artist and collector who 
. yd three years after his son’s birth. Mme 
jJjWy herself became an ardent collector of 


pose, to be Informed by a peculiar significance, were 
those robes that Fortuny has created following 
, ancient Venetian designs .... 

The painter Eistir, at Balbec, prefers modern 
fashions to those imitated from the times of 
Veronese and Carpaccio. Such glancing refer- 
ences to Fortuny’s creations keep recurring 
like “la petite phrase de Vlnteuil” or Bergotte’s 

“accent non not6”. .. 

• • Fortuny, who died in 1949, lived in the 
Palazzo Orfei in Venice that is now the Museo 


are marked in these essays, ihcn, by the moment of 
farce and by the derisive laughter it occasions. 
Marx's analysis is thus caught in an outmoded model 
of narrative, which contemporary “events" have ren- 
dered inoperative, hut which he none the less repeats 
in his own text. Farce figures meanings which are 
unassimilnblc. excessive and scandalous, not to be 
contained by the narratives of the pnsi, bur which 
cannot yet be transformed into radically new narra- 
tive. 

With due acknowledgements to Dominick La 
Capra, Professor Wing then shows how the 
trials of Baudelaire and Flaubert for obscenity 
epitomize the limitations of the views of litera- 
ture which faithfully reflected the values of the 
bourgeoisie of the day. 

J. A. Hiddleston is less adventurous than 
Wing and easier to understand. His book, too, 
is something of a compilation; but it amounts 
to a series of commentaries on Baudelaire's 
prose poems. Hiddleston in fact refers to Wing 
and speaks in his (urn of “the split in the poetic 
persona" but he does so in a very different way: 
“This split in the poetic persona, or, rather, this 
fragmentation of personality . . . (My italics)”. 
He sees the “split” ns something anterior to 
and independent of the elaboration of the text. 
In itself such a view need not be implausible 
but it is necessarily very incomplete and now- 
adays thematicism of this kind may well appear 
somewhat naive. 

“The moral lesson which Bnudclnire draws 
in the prose poems", says Hiddleston. “is pre- 
dominantly pessimistic", and, by and large, he 
makes good his claim. But after the thrills and 
spills of Wing his book seems lacking in excite- 
ment. It reads, in fact, like a thoughtful course 
of lectures to an undergraduate seminar on 
Baudelaire's prose poems written up for 
publication. 

Peter Dayan is considerably more challeng- 
ing. His book has the initial advantage over the 
others discussed here in being not a collection 
but a monograph. He knows where to start 
from, where he intends to go and how he in- 
tends to get there. He does not hesitate to 
introduce freely into his text summitries and 
sign-posts designed to help us to grasp the 
underlying unity of his argument bs it unfolds. 

Within this unity, however, there are de- 
ments of division: “is the subject of this book 
literary value or is it Mallarmi?" it is true, says 
Dayan , that we can no longer accept the notion 
of an autonomous and privileged “author” as 
the sole source of the riches of a literary text 
and the sole guarantor, so to speak, of the 


Fortuny, a wondrously cluttered, twilit caphar- 
naUni occupying the immense, high-ceilinged 
piano nobile , once the artist's studio. Here we 
find deep oriental divans awash with richly 
embroidered and painted pillows, while the 
sombre walls are draped with cloaks of stencil- 
led silk or velvet, with albs, copes and other 
liturgical vestments for unimaginable ceremo- 
nials. Even the dusty chandeliers are adorned 
with three layers of painted fabric in the shape 
of Japanese bangasa. Here Fortuny brought 


described by Henri de Rdgnier 
<*rfi tana pu la yfe vifnitienner 

admirable velvet from the XVth century, of a 
blue. stamped with grand arabesques, a vel- 
^^.dark, deep and pure, like the very 

“ toe sajfle velvet that Charlus would 
toe shoulders of Albertioe, who 
Wwonnidre puts on a cloak that seems to 
fashioned frotp that very fabric. This 
6 : mnteau of Mack’s title,' and his 
^.^vingly. records every mention of For- 
- a du tempsperdu , where 

hi* erotic creations, worn by the 
^s^deGueitti antes, through the dazzled 
.^the natrator, who equates them with 
wh longs to, visit with, Albert ine , and 
tlepott and Titian; 

^ himedebiiermantes, tho^e. 

"ost closely lf> reflect & sWfcifte ^urt- 


Cassandra 

As the express pulled out of the station 
the young woman sitting opposite me said, 
“The world will end within the hour, 
when a baboon and an idiot-girl couple 
in the lift of the Hotel Halls Royal . 

As the poet commended , Thou shall not low 
by wayssq dangerous. Do you not concur? 
Am I makirig what you would call sense?" 

If I close my eyes I can see her 

laying her red-head in my lap 

and crying for seventy miles. 

When we arrived in the Gare du Nord 
she screamed, "Wrong again. And somehow. 

Mistet Traveller, it’s your fault.” > 1 \ 

Since fhatd'ay astrologers arid cops tell me' 

I am’someph^vho is lucky to be alive, , 
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authenticity of its utterance. He prefers to see 
“[the] independence and precedence of the 
constituted work over the individual render or 
writer - the text appearing (despite the histor- 
ical fuel of its composition) sis original source”. 

But there arc difficulties in the way - and 
Dayan is not slow to recognize them. When 
one seeks to dispense with the author ns point 
de repire , “one runs the risk of losing one’s 
ability to take into account appropriately the 
special types of reading, of invitation to sense- 
creation, which inevitably retain priority in 
each specific type of text’’. 

Dayan himself quite consciously in the first 
part of his book adopts r stance which “relics 
unashamedly on that figure nf the speaking 
author which not only Barthes and Derrida, 
but also Malltirmg himself, sought to oust from 
his traditional position at the centre of the 
poetic process”. Not only does he make no 
apology for doing so. He expresses himself, on 
this point, in terms so strong that one wonders 
if he realizes just what he is saying or how 
important it is that it should he said: “I hope 
that in the second part of my book, thnt ‘inade- 
quacy* will be remedied - or rather, shown to 
have been necessary". As part, therefore, of n 
comprehensive critical approach it may he 
necessary to entertain in practice critical con- 
cepts that cannot be satisfactorily grounded in 
theory. 

In the case of Mnllarmd, says Dayan, us the 
author-figure ceases to be part of his thinking 
its place is taken by a more anonymous and 
impersonal “self”; and this raises the central 
question: 

How, then, can one reconcile the refusal of Mnllnr- 
md's language to express, to signify, to be reduced 10 
an imitation of anything outside itself, and tile asser- 
tion that the value of a text comes from outside it. 
from the “soi”? Why. if the Mnllurmftun ideal exists 
independently of the text, does MnllamuJ’s work not 
appear an attempt to express it? 

One other theme of the study deserves spe- 
cial mention: Mail army’s preoccupation with&Sj 
art as a public manifestation. In a section of thy fiT 
book entitled “La foule", Dayan illuminateOkl 
not only Mallarmfi’s desperation over the fail-fjSj 
ure of la foule - the masses - to play the partj V 
ideally assigned to them in the crctilion of liter- sjfl 
ary value but also the anguish of all (hose aT lists M 
sufficiently sensitive lo the problems arising 
out of ihe profound Interdependence of art and 
society to share that desperation. 1| 


back to life the fantastic elegance of the cos- 
tumes in Carpaccio's “Legend of Saint Ursula” 
or in the Arabian Nights so beloved by Proust. 

Fortuny was also a photographer of innova- 
tory talent. He had a photographic studio in his 
palace, and today an immense exhibition hall 
on the top floor displays his superb collection 
of photographs, including some by. Atget of 
long-vanished Paris and those provincial towns 
Proust toyed to visit. Proust does hot mention 
Atget, but must have known some of these 
early photographic masterpieces. Proust has, 
though, helped to Immortalize Fortuny — his 
unique style, his re-invention of lost techniques 
for the manufacture of Renaissance fabrics; 
and it is this sense of the haunting presence of 
Fortuny in A la Recherche dtr temps perdu that 
permeates every page of Maed's work. Its 
dozen pages olscholies enhance its value as on 
important survey of a lesser-known but very 
characteristic aspect of Prqust's work. 

Stendhal el I'Angleterte: Proceedings of the 
London Colloquium, French Institute , 13-16 
September 1983, edited by K. G. McWatlers 
and C. W. Thompson (397pp. Liverpool 
University Press. £22. SQ/ 0 85323 Q45 5) 

contains twenty-five essays (mostly in French) 

pn Stendhal’s two-way contact with Brlthin and 
British writers. 
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This is the second volume of the author's five- 
volume Nihon bungei slit (Tokyo. 1985-87) to 
appear in a serviceable English edition. As the 
Japanese title (literally, “A history of Japanese 
literary act”) suggests, Konishi's special con- 
cern is with the Icchnicui aspects of Japanese 
literature: questions of genre, prosody, narra- 
tive technique, patronage, author and audi- 
ence, anthologizing techniques, and so on. It is 
already dear that this history will be both a 
monument to one man's erudition and a major 
synthesis of specialist work in its Held. It is also 
idiosyncratic, sometimes provocative, and 
open to criticism in some aspects of its basic 
npprouch ns well us in points of detail. 

The underlying purpose of the work, 
announced in the first volume, is “to identify 
the most fundamental characteristics of 
Japanese literature". These include brevity, 
“lack of opposition", harmony of individual 
and group, emotionality, and implicitness of 
tone. Put so. the list rends like the dreary litany 
of the Nihon jinron (discussions of Japanese 
identity), the current obsession of intellectual 
and middle-brow Japan. Konishi dues indeed 
sometimes attempt to explnin literary phen- 
omena by facile references to an ethnic "basic 
nnture”. The excellence of his work lies, para- 
doxically, in another, apparently contradic- 
tory, direction: in its international perspective 
and transcendence of porochinl barriers. 
Konishi is unusually well read in comparative 
literature, and his work is rich in elegant cross- 
cultural comparisons. He also sets Japanese 
literature in the broad context of East Asian 
literary history, something not systematically 
attempted in Western accounts before and 
perhaps possible only at the present remove 
from the Pacific War. 

These two motivations, the particularist con- 
cern with special characteristics and the desire 
to set Japanese literature in o universal 
scheme, rest uneasily together, but it is argu- 
able thal the tension between them generates 
the dynamic for Konishi’s vast survey. This 
tension is particularly conspicuous in this 
second volume. Periodization being one of the 
author’s idiosyncrasies, the “Middle Ages’* of 
the sub- title refers not, as in conventional his- 
toriography, to the period 1185-1600, but to a 
longer tract of time from the second half of the 
ninth to the first half of the nineteenth centur- 
ies. During this millennium, the main inspira- 
tion of Japanese literature came from the 
China of, successively, the Six Dynasties (229- 
* 589), Tang (618-906), and Sung (960-1279) 
periods. These are the Chinese “Middle 
Astir, and, id classifying later periods of 
Japanese literary history with them,- the author 
is adopting an evolutionary and sinocentric 
. rather than a conventional historical periodiza- 
tion. Within this longer period, the Early Mid- 
dle Ages of Vohtme Two fall roughly froirt the, 
ninth to the twelfth centuries, coinciding with, 
tliie Heian period of political history. . ’■ 

: Konishi argues that the cult of beauty and 
courtly love for which this period is .widely 
known was not indigenous but msplred by the 
Chinese Six Dynasties pursuit . of feng-itu 
(Japanese, ffiryti), H an idealized sphere of 
worldly pleasures" comprising -music. 1 litera- 
ture, merry- making, and the company of 
women” * This ideal was exemplified by that 
"normative cultivated Chinese**, the great 
Tong poet Po ChU-yi (772-4W6), knowledge of 
whose relations with singing girls, for instance, 
came not only from his works, but “also un- 
doubtedly from reports made by cohtiricnial 

is 


nationalist hut when he makes, the curious 
claim, rendered more curious by his translator, 
that this ethos was uncongenial to Japanese: 

The Taoist style atJ&ryQ, especially putting in to dally. 
practice the more pro lie aspects, was no easy accom- 
plish me dl . More than a century elapsed (from 

the eighth century f before the Japanese could bring 
themselves to perceive these aspects as virtues. . 


The influence of filryti expressed itself first in 
the writing of verse and prose in Chinese, to 
which Konishi devotes lengthy consideration. 
Not surprisingly, Chinese being a foreign lan- 
guage. standards were not high, most poetry 
being like "watered vintage wine". Only two 
men achieved real distinction, the great 
Buddhist monk Kukai (774-835), whose doc- 
trinal treatise Sangd shiigi ( Indications of the 
Good of the Three Teachings) is praised for its 
“structural beauty", and the poet-politician 
Sugawara no Michizane (845-905), whose 
verse possessed a personal quality and an ele- 
ment % of social protest extremely rare in the 
Japanese literary tradition. Sadly, however, 
Kukoi’s work, in Konishi's judgment, suffers 
from “euphonic deficiency", and "would cer- 
tainly not have been hailed as a masterpiece in 
China” , and Micltizane’s verse failed to emu- 
late the colloquial quality of the writing of his 
Chinese mentor, Po Chii-yi. 

Japanese verse of the period, too, drew 
heavily for inspiration on the filryil ideal, and 
on the “oblique expression" and “fabricated 
logic” of Six Dynasties verse. The result, 
though Konishi does not dwell on this, repre- 
sents a sad diminution of the spaciousness of 
the best verse of the preceding Ancient Period. 
Less esoteric and contrived are the great prose 
works of the perind. such as Genji inonogatari 
( The Tale of Genji) and Makttra no sdshi [The 
Pillow Hook of Sei Shdnagon), well known to 
Western readers through the translations of 


Arthur Waley and his successors. Here, the 
author's identification of brevity as a charac- 
teristic of Japanese literature seems peculiarly 
incongruous. He himself shows that a number 
of works of this period, such as Sagoromo 
inonogatari ( The Story of Sagoromo ) and Izu- 
mi Shikibu nikki ( The Diary of Izumi Shikibu), 
employ the technique of “foreshadowing”, 
only possible within a context of sustained 
length. The Genji, moreover, is said to be twice 
as long as War and Peace , and even though, as 
a “multipartite" work, it is undeniably episo- 
dic, it is unified thematically, in tone and by 
characterization. For Konishi, however, this 
great work is simply less “Japanese” than, say, 
the Pillow Book. It, too, is partly to be 
accounted for by Chinese influence, for the 
Shih chi (Records of the Historian) by Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien (7145-86 bc) was “the impetus that 
made it possible, for the first time, to incorpo- 
rate realism into fictional monogatari [tales]". 
Konishi rejects, surely correctly, the affective 
theory of Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801) that 
the Genji is exclusively concerned with “deep 
emotion", and, following more recent scho- 
larship, sees a strongly political dimension in 
the first half of the book. 

So brief a summary can only suggest the 
value of this book, for the author, even when 
summarizing (he research of others, opens per- 
spectives that will be fresh, at least to general- 
ists. Much, no doubt, will be provocative to 
specialists. On the sinological side, it appears 


Sense and sincerity 


John Cayley 


JONATHAN CHAVES (Translator and Editor) 
The Columbia Book of Later Chinese Poetry: 
Ytinn, MingandCh’tng dynasties, 1279-1911 
481pp. Guildford: Columbia University Press. 
£ 21 . 10 . 
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If Jonathan Chaves’s collection and its pre- 
decessor, The Columbia Book of Chinese Po- 
etry: From early times to the thirteenth century 
translated and edited by Burton Watson, are 
counted as one, this is only the second anthol- 
ogy of English translations from Chinese po- 
etry which aims to be a representative selection 
covering the entire imperial period, from the 
second millennium bc to 1911. 

Chaves’s anthology breaks new ground. A 
vast poetic corpus which has suffered relative 
neglect in China and JBpan, let alone the West, 
is opened up to the general reader for the first 
time. Chaves persuasively cites the reassess- 
ments of Yoshikawa KfijirO, which point to the 
cenfTality of shih poetry in the expressive re- 
pertoire of the late imperial literati. However, 
one unfortunate consequence of his own focus 
on the later shih is that the Columbia project so 
far largely passesover both the tz’u lyrics which 
were written during the same period and ch *fl, 
a major poetic form which emerged from the 
“arias” of dramatic operas during the YOan 
dynasty (1270-1368). Ma Chih-yfian is the one 
major (and most welcome) representative of 
ch’fi writers in Chayes’s anthology; Tz'u are 
very sparsely scattered throughout the collec- 
tion, and, comprise most of the selection for 
only one poet, Yang She n (l 488-1 559). 

Significantly, the sections devoted to these 
two poets stand put from the rest for the simple ■ 
reason that thdVange of possible poetic sub- 
jects was unevenly, distributed across tileva- 1 
rious •traditional Chinese forms. Tz’u ♦. basi- 
cally song-words without music - are usually 
more intimate in Tono, often openly stnsual 
and sometimes clearly erotic. Ch'ii may be 
similarly romantic but nfe intrinsically ipublic 
and more likely to touch upon social or his tor- , 
leal concerns. Thpy may also be showy 6r com- 
ic, demonstrating lightness of (ouch and self* 

CAfltfiAlK Ittlmiictta Hm.i-lfrlwiii au.H L J 


ling the more meditative Objects typlcaj of 
shih. Naturally such poems make a contrast 
with the bulk of Chaves's selection. The only 
shih which starid out qulto so much are those 
from a relatively unorthodox and! neglected , 

sub-genre, Taoist fantasies such as ICang Hal's. 

“D rearing of Mwfor qiupg-Iti7. - ^ , ; ; 



at least debatable, for instance, whether “com- 
munion with nature" was achieved in poetiv 
only with Tu Fu (712-770); and the author’s 
assertions on the structure of the Chinese 
bureaucracy need some refinement, at least for 
the Tang. Historical linguists will certainly be 
unhappy that modem, rather than historical, 
phonology is used for transliterating both 
Chinese and Japanese. Sometimes, also, the 
author's critical judgment seems questionable. 
It is surely, for instance, a misreading of the 
subtle irony of the highly wrought if banal story 
Hanazakura oru shdshd ( The Lieutenant 
Handsome as Cherry Blossoms) to claim that 
the “roughly ninety-two per cent" of the piece 
that constitutes a “selective description of the 
hero's life” has “no function in creating the 
impact of the surprise ending”. 

Yet such criticisms serve to give the reader 
purchase on a formidably long and detailed 
exposition, and do not seriously diminish 
Konishi’s achievement. Perhaps Konishi's 
most enduring contribution may prove to be 
that he has permanently shifted the focusof the 
study of classical Japanese literature in the 
direction of its Chinese inheritance. From now 
on, it will be more difficult to write about 
Japanese literature unless to some extent also 
literate, as were the great majority of its practi- 
tioners, in the Chinese tradition. The 
sinophobe ghost of Motoori, the eighteenth- 
century founder of the discipline, has at last 
been laid to rest. 


A Ming woodblock reproduced from The Chinese 
Scholar’s Studio: Artistic life in the late Ming period, 
the catalogue of an exhibition from the Shanghai 
Museum, edited by Chu-Tslngli and James C. Y. Watt 
(218pp. Thames and Hudson. £35. 050001423 X). 

tional form. Despite its fundamental lyricism 
and roots in ancient folk poetry, it has long 
associations with Confucian morality and the 
bureaucratically recognized cultivation of the 
scholar-official. There is a wide enough range 
of examples in this and the earlier anthol- 
logy not only to make a rough categorization 
of the moods and themes of shih, but for the 
reader to become somewhat bored with its 
limitations. 

■. Fifttly; there Is a ma|or . contrast Between 
satirjcaj/historic^l ballads - Chaves gives us 
rhany fine examples' of these, such as those by 
!W K’al-hsien or V/u Wei-yeh - and. the far 
:iripra numerous, occasional, meditative lyrics. 
The. reader soon Identifies the: major sob-; 
claaes and then, wj thin, the occasional lyric, 
the constantly recurring themes*, drinking,: 
' friendship, landscape, 1 banishment, becoming 
8 recluse, visiting a recluse, visiting historical 
/sltfS.T themes met with before in many anthol- 


interplay of traditional form and sense plays a 
predominant role presents the translator with 
great difficulties. If such work still appeals to 
its English readers this is because the simple 
combination of resonant but almost entirely 
natural imagery with humane values always 
somehow shines through. Chaves's versions 
are both responsible and responsive, repre- 
senting a superior, often very satisfying variety 
of academic translation which preserves seo # 
first and retains vestiges of verbal energy. H® 
makes no deliberate use of rhyme or measure, 
no significant variation in arrangement or 
tineation, but his rhythms are usually fluent 
and pleasing. 

What the general reader won’t (and may oot 
expect to) find reflected here is a true measure 
of the verbal sophistication and poetic energy 
in many of the originals. Watson, in his earlier 
introduction, welcomed the experimental rein- 
traduction of formal elements into translations 
which attempt to reflect some aspects of 
Chinese poetry's verbal beauty in its own 
terms. However, neither he nor Chaves is an 
innovator in this sense. Both make compro- 
mises which are understandable but which 
none the less conspire with the inherent uni- 
formity of Chinese shih to risk monotony- Th e 
further fact that- a single translator has ren- 
dered ipany poets’ work can increase thispsL 
The only rival Enalish antholoav to the C®- 


Moves in a mysterious way 


A drian Cussins 

RICHARD SWINBURNE 

pie Evolution of the Soul 

323pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

0198249152 

Just fourteen years before the twenty-first cen- 
tury, Clarendon Press has published a vigorous 
defence of n conception of the mind which is in 
the most important respects like Descartes's 
seventeenth-century conception. Although 
Richard Swinburne grants a place to evolution 
- "four thousand million years of evolution 
produced man, n body and soul in continuing 
interaction" - his theory is Cartesian in three 
ways. First, mental events are events to which 
their subject has privileged access, and “which 
he is necessarily in a better position to know 
about than anyone else”. Second, one can, in 
I principle, understand fully the nature of a mind 
1 independently of understanding the way in 
which a mind is embedded in the world. Third, 
one can, in principle, understand fully the na- 
> ture of mind independently of understanding 
how mind is embodied. Professor Swm«'»--'. 

_ _ .... mimic a 

theory djffr£ u om Descartes’s principally in 
itsattitude to many non-human animals, which 
are held not to be unconscious automata, but 
conscious beings with souls. 

Thus The Evolution of the Soul flies in the 
face of recent work in the philosophy of mind 
and the cognitive sciences which has tried to 
show how the mental, at least the cognitive 
aspects of the mental, can arise out of the 
physical. Much of this recent work is ex- 
ceedingly tentative, so were Swinburne to have 
offered us aconvincing alternative to the physi- 
calist account of the relation between mind and 
body, he should have been applauded. Un- 
fortunately his is a deeply unattractive view, 
which makes little sense of how it can be that 
there are persons whose way of being in the 
world depends on their thought about it. 

The book is organized into three parts. Part 
One presents a taxonomy of the mental life 
according to which all mental events can be 
analysed in terms of five elements. Three of 
these elements are conscious episodes - 
occurrences within the stream of consciousness 
- sensations, thoughts and purposings. The 
other two are continuing mental states of which 
the agent may from time to time be aware: 
beliefs and desires. Swinburne here argues that 
mental events and states are not epipheno- 
menal but have a causal influence; that mental 
descriptions are not reducible to descriptions 
of either brain processes or public behaviour; 
^ that mental states are not identical to 
bodily states. Part Two is an argument for sub- 
Jknce dualism; “there are two parts to n man 
IBul to many another animal) - a body and a 
“ul for mind)”. The body is an “ordinary" 
material object, but is “connected to” a soul 
™ch is the essential part of a person. Part 
loree focuses on the differences between the 


being a chair is a different property from being 
a table. A dining set is a substance that consists 
of several chair substances and a table sub- 
stance, but a single science - physics - is 
appropriate for understanding all the parts of a 
dining set. Believing that Swinburne is a pro- 
fessor in the University of Oxford is a different 
property from there being a high concentration 
of a certain neurotransmitter in a region of the 
thalamus. So beliefs and neurotransmitter 
levels belong to different substances. But, as 
the example of the dining set shows, nothing of 
much consequence follows merely from this. 
Certainly nothing about the fundamental 
Cartesian divide between res cogitans and res 
extensa , or about the possibility of angels, or 
about a conception of God as a supreme soul, 
or about the possibility of life after death. We 
need a reason for thinking that mental sub- 
stance is wholly unlike any kind of physical 
substance with respect to the kinds of 
explanation which are appropriate to it. 

Swinburne wants to make quite a lot out of 
the non-identity of mental and physical prop- 
erties, even though this version of prooe.riu 
identity then™ h- - ~ j ' Ken „ |ive option jj' 

philosophy of mind for over twenty years. 
Even back then, the “Australian materialists”, - 
as they are known, held that mental/physical 
property identities were not logical identities 
but contingent identities, discoverable by 
science. 

More recent versions of physicalism have 
held that identity between properties is an un- 
necessarily strong relation for preserving the 
insights of physicalism. If one property is “in- 
stantiated in” or “realized by” another on an 
occasion, that is sufficient for causal equi- 
valence on that occasion. Unfortunately the 
book contains very little discussion of these 
notions of instantiation or realization, 
although they are central to contemporary de- 
fences of physicalism. Many modern physical- 
ists hold that identity is only an appropriate 
relation between particular events. So 
.althauglUhe property of believing, that it is 
raining is different from every neural property, 
an event of believing that it is raining at a 
particular time may be identical to a particular 
neural event at that time. Swinburne begs (lie 
question against this weaker physicalism by 
defining event identity in a way which depends 
on property identity. 

The importance of Swinburne’s dualism is 
that an understanding of persons must come in 
two quite separate, independent pieces: a sci- 
entific understanding of the bodies of persons, 
and a non-scientific understanding of the 
minds of persons. There can be no science of 
the mind. For the physical aspects of the uni- 
verse there Is a distinction between appearance 
and reality, a distinction which the scientist can 
explore. Science can and does change our ori- 
ginal commonsense or “folk” concepts of the 
physical because our folk concepts point 
beyond themselves to a hidden real nature of 
the physical. But for Swinburne the real nature 


or instantiated by, physical properties. 

One attraction of this view is thal it allows 
for the pluralistic nature of the universe while 
being entirely compatible with the goals of sci- 
ence. But Swinburne's position is not compati- 
ble with a prominent goal of science: to be able 
to offer, in principle, sonic scientific explana- 
tion of every change that occurs. Swinburne 
offers us not merely a “God of the Gaps" - a 
theological region outside the naturalistic 
world - but most animals, even foetuses, have 
parts which belong to the now extended 
supernatural world. 

Just what does follow from (he fact that mere 
knowledge of bodies docs not tell you what 
happens to persons? Not very much. Mere 
knowledge of the atomic physi.es of the com- 
ponents of a chair docs not tell you whethe r the 
chair, or even a chair, survives some alteration. 
We may conclude quite correctly, but quite 
innocently, that there is more to chairs than 
atomic physics. There is little inclination lo 
suppose that it follows that there must he a 
soul-substance for unless we mean no 

Tnore by this than that the identity criteria for 
chairs cannot be given in atomic physical 
terms. But talk of chair-souls would he meta- 
physically top-heavy on this reading; nothing 
follows about clinir-angels, or chair-heavens or 
a chuir-lifc after incineration. Football games 
also are not satisfactorily characterized in 
merely anatomical terms. We could not deter- 
mine from such a micro-description whether 
the game of football between Leeds United 
and St Etienne was the same game before and 
after the French riot police intervened. 

Why does Swinburne end up with his super- 
naturalism when it is possible to offer what I 
called the plausible rending of the conclusion 
for which he has argued: “that truths about 
persons arc other than truths about (heir 
bodies and parts thereof"? Swinburne wants a 
sanitized conception of persons, so thut it is 
possible to understand what it is for a person to 
have a mind wholly independently of under- 
standing what it is for a person to have a body. 


He grants thut on earth the functioning , “but 
not the existence", of souls depends on the 
brain; hut insists that the essential, logical or 
pure nature of souls is not polluted by the 
nature of bodies. The metaphor* he uses imply 
that lie thinks that the sanitized conception 
requires rejecting the view that the mind is 
realized in the brain: “Just a* the ignition of a 
fuse is distinct from the explosion which it 
causes, so, 1 shall be arguing, firings of 
neurones are distinct from the visual sensations 
or pains which they cause.” If we take this 
metaphor seriously, it not only follows thal 
mental and physical properties and events arc 
non-identical, but also that mental properties 
are not realized in or instantiated by physical 
properties (for an explosion is nut realized in or 
instantiated by the ignition of n fuse which 
causes the explosion). 

Swinburne Inter tries a different analogy: 
“The soul is like a light bulb and the brain « 
like an electric light snrWj <f- y0U p | Ug lhc |> u |h 
'iliiu ine socket nnd turn the current on, the 
light will shine. If the socket is damaged or the 
current turned off, the light will not shine. So, 
too, the soul will function (have a mental lire) if 
it is plugged into a functioning bruin.’' Again 
the realization of the mind in the brain is re- 
jected. But once it is rejected only mystery is 
left: “We can predict with justification that 
very similar brains will have connected with 
them very similar souls . . . , but the source of 
these correlations remains h mystery . . . .The 
ability of God's actions to explain the other- 
wise mysterious inind-body connection is just 
one more reason for postulating his existence." 

The mystery is mysterious indeed. Given 
Swinburne's acceptance of the consul efficacy 
of mental properties, and his rejection of any 
mind/lmun relation as strong ns or stronger 
than realization, what cun he suy about the 
cuuses of behaviour? Two pictures of the rela- 
tions between mental events and physical 
events appear possible for him. Let Ml, M2 
and M3 represent three particular menta|j 
events of a subject. M2 occurring just after M i( 
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poerp? by more individual poets, whereas 
Chaves gives us an average of fourteen po efflJ 
for forty-three poets, which means we nave > 
better chance of beginning to appreciate A p 8 ^ 
ticular poet's Individual character. •_. 


. ^bopk is long and written itt a dry style. It events are nor .uenu- — — y 

“*> repetitive In parts and fails to respond 

jjjqtiareiy .to ine motivatibns“for ¥ non- causal Influenc'd oows ^ ^ beriudied 
non-dualist conception of minds causal effec s firiger 

. Persons. Occasionally Swinburne niani- by science. P 1 * ... PuJ ., n Uihu> 




poetry. Often it is not just themes which are 
y shared; poems arej being rewritten. But the, 
game being played is not pne In Whidji original-, 
iity, even of sense, is particularly important/ 
The emphasis IS op Solving complex traditional 
problems In striking ways, while rctaining 
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Guardians against Antichrist 


and M3 occurring just after M2. Likewise let 
PI . P2 and 1*3 represent three similarly rein ted 
physical events occurring in the brain of the 
subject. Ml at [lie same time as PI and >o on. 
The arrow represents the causal relation. 

Ml - M2 — M3 

PI — 1*2 — P3 

OVKKDETKRMINATION 


I PI P2 — 1*3 

1NTKRACTION1SM 

The diagram represents only one intcrac- 
tionist possibility, hut the objection general- 
izes to tltcothei possibilities: ime ruction ism is 
| incompatible with basic principles of the 
I physical sciences, such as the conservation of 
energy and iiioiiicntiini. For since no physical 
cause has brought about P2, the energy level of 
the system at the time of 1*2 may he greater 
! than the energy icVi'l L'f *!« system at the time 
| of PI. without there being a corresponding 
| energy level reduction in some external sys- 
tem. Swinburne, 1 understand, is prepared to 
accept that his philosophical conception of the 
j mind is incompatible with basic physical princi- 
ples. while continuing to believe in that con- 
; ceptionof the mind. I find this astonishing. Are 

I his arguments so strong as to bring down the 
j enlirc edifice of naturalism? 

, The overdelermination picture renders im- 

possible any explanation of (he evolution of 
mental states in terms of natural selection. For 
’ if the physical causal sequence is independent 
of the mental causal sequence and sufficient for 
| behaviour, there would be no evolutionary 

I advantage to the possession of mental states. 

I On this picture, if two organisms were physi- 
cally identical, but only one exhibited mental 
: _ causal sequences, both organisms would 
nevertheless possess identical cvnlul ionary fit- 
ness. Hence there is no fitness ad vantage to the 
j possession of mental states. (I mention this 
objection because Swinburne argues against 
epiphenomcnalism on the grounds that if con- 
scious episodes were not causally efficacious, 
there would be no evolutionary advantages in 
an organism developing them. ) 

There is general objection to over- 
determ inution, un objection which also counts 
against the inclusion of overdetermination 
sequences within a broadly interactionist pic- 
ture. The behaviour of a person is both physio- 
logically caused and intentionally caused. I 
move as I do because I wish to get up from my 
seat and leave by the door. Bu t my body moves 
as it does because of a certain pattern of 
! • physiological causation. Since the patterns 

of physiological causation and intentional 
causation arc so completely different, what 
is it that prevents my mind and my body from 
V." being tom apart? I may adequately predict 

k’ within rongh limits how I will move just 

j' after forming my intention to leave by the 

\y door, even though ! appeal to no knowledge 

| .whatsoever about my internal physiological 
ll' • condition. But if my physiological condition 

si < had been different, my body would have stayed 

iv • put in the chair or collapsed in a heap bn the 

; floor. If, like Swiqburne's dualists , we take the 
• ;; ; level of physiological explanation to he an ex- 

, . planatprily independent level of diaiacteriza- 

, i:.» lion of the behaviour qf bodies, then we ought 

; , - to suppose that a future physiologist would be 

• sj • . ; ..... able to predict within rough limits the motions 

lh - ! , r • : \ of my^body duting the next five mfelllSSS. even 
ini ^ ’•i**® 1 *i* HnoWs nothing about my intention 
> {’; ; ; : 1 : ■ ? ’ Ip write these sentences . Bui if my intention 
:: had been lo wriie about football instead, or to 
• get «p from my desk, then the motions of my 
v ijji ; ; body would have been so different as to re ndcr 

false the physiologists predict ions. How cun it 
.‘beihat my physiology add my psychology 
Wk /v, : march in step so us.to make my (body's) bc- 

S/f i havibur coherent from both the physiological 

IB&t * 1 • • ■ fc **iooi C ai' perspectives? Tfie dual* 

; ?apd*hcpsycnu».^. , 

■(. ■■ jg A’ . .1st can provide fia explanation tm . 

‘ Swinburne acknowledges (hut. on Ms dualist : 
: ^ theory, Ihc rnihd/body relation appears to bo a 
^ appeals lb divine uict{oh. 
.^g|^ '.,:BuVjmiKer than dignify a flawed etiheepitori of : 

; tbe ibind hjjr csijing. it an; afguntefli' fbr.the 
Ulj Bltrll ■ existence: pf Odd; iiiis, preferable iq Object the : 
L H Jbcpt y, iheolbgictd'ehall(f nge Is 

■! ll unttersftWfi Ood. as an aspect Of nature, 
■iCigpi, . j&ypw *han as art inteneniiQidst Supernatural 
; ’ 1 KBr* w bfch tnt may appeal when our (h edry ' 
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Huldrych Zwingli: 1 1 is life anil work 
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The most extreme iMicinius nf Rome felt that 
neither Luther nor Zwingli went far enough in 
breaking with Catholic ism, but more moderate 
protest ants nf the time took the view that they 
went as fur as theycduU J?, «n slightly different 
directions. Their disagreement, which came u< 
ahead in the cucliar islic controversy in 1527-8, 
led to one of those many episodes of sectarian 
abuse on which the Reformers were noted fur 
expending so much energy. Mclniichthon 
questioned Zwingli's sanity ami Luther de- 
scribed him ns "a clumsy carpenter" who 
“holds and teaches no pari of (lie Christian 
faith rightly". 

Yet the “clumsy carpenter" remained im- 
mensely popular. Although a product of the 
rational scholasticism of the via aniiqua, which 
lie studied in Basel, Zwingli had been a reader 
of Pico della Mirnndola and u friend of 
Erasmus, and had a particular appeal for Pro- 
testants with a humanist background in Italy 
and elsewhere. He had developed his own Pro- 
testantism independently of Luther, and the 
reformation which he supervised in Zttrich, 
from 1522 to bis death in the second Kappcl 
war in 1531 , had the support of Oecotampadius 
in Basel and strongly in flue need the rest of the 
Swiss Confederation. It was observed with 
interest outside the Swiss borders, and Zwing- 
li’s policy of having the Church regulated by a 
pious magistracy was Inter adopted, in more or 
less hybrid forms, by Protestant communities 
in Germany, the Netherlands and England. 
Numerous Protestants, moreover, held 
Zwingli's spiritual solution of the eucharislic 
controversy, his doctrine of the symbolic pre- 
sence of Christ in the host, to be more satis- 
factory than the attempts of Luther, and later 
of Calvin, to cope with (he Roman Catholic 
teaching of t ran substantial ion. 

Ulrich's Gabler's Huldrych Zwingli is a com- 
petent introduction to the reformer’s activities. 
Emphasis is justly laid on the economic and 
social situation in the Swiss Confederation, 
and GSbler discusses the most recent histor- 
iographical developments an the subject and 
brings out some of the problems Zwingli scho- 
lars have yet to solve. Oh the whole. Ruth 
C. L. Gritsch’s English translation is fluent, 
although it is regrettable that monks should be 
confused with friars and monasteries with 
convents. The drawbacks of Gabler's study are 
its brevity and its dryness. The reader obtains 
little idea of Zwingli's personality. The - 
admittedly controversial - issue of his 
influence abroad is dismissed in a few lines. 

Introductory, too, is David C. Sleinmeiz’s 
Luther in Context, a collection of ten essays in 
which Luther's ideas are discussed in compari- 
son with (hose of a somewhat arbitrary selec- 
tion of predecessors and contemporaries - St 
Augustine, Dietrich Kqlde, John of Paltz, 
Staupitz, Wendclin Steinbach, Seripando, 
Biel, Ifubmaier und others. Stcinmetz's 
approach can sometimes be stimulating, even. , 
though his conclusions are usually predictable. 
Although it Is informative, the chief value of 
his book, written for ; readers with no know- 
. ledge of ancient or modern languages and very 
■ ■‘^••tainfniKe wUh thcoloitical tormina* 

lltue «yv-- v ‘ — rtjad io^profundity. 
logy, Is ih clarity ifltnei .... 1 . .. , c J bd 

A far deeper treatment of Lutiieu ^ . 
found in .Hciko A. Oberman’s collectidn Dfe 
Reformation, Ruining thirteen articles writ* 
ten between 1966 ana J?* 4 ° n various aspects - 
Lulher. the Pcnjani's Rtvd,V:. lhe A^urg 
Confession, Zwingli and CaiviiL fn ^ hc P iece ^ 
on Lulher one isitraciiijy thejqiMidjt 
prpblhfus which '{tlwiepis^ 


first is Luther's relationship with mysticism. 
The great Protestant leaders of the sixteenth 
century ami later are normally associated with 
a more or less stringent rejection of mystical 
texts. We have only to think of their con- 
demnation of the fourteenth-century Theolo- 
gia Gerninnicn. For Calvin, the treatise was 
"forged by the cunning of Satan to mar the 
simplicity of the Gospel"; and in 1741 John 
Wesley renounced his former infatuation: 
"Oh, how was it that 1 could ever so admire the 
affected obscurity of this unscriptural writer! 
Glory be to God that 1 now prefer the plain 
apostles and prophets before hint and all his 
mystic followers!" Yet the book was first 
edited by Lulher, in 1515 and 1518, the latter 
edition published with a preface in which he 
praised its "art and divine wisdom" and com- 
mended it as the most instructive work after 
the Bible and the writings of St Augustine. 

In two articles, “Die Bedeutungder Mystik 
von Mcister Eckart bis Marlin Luther" and 
“Simul gemitus et raptus: Luther und die Mys- 
tik", Professor Oberman distinguishes be- 
tween the aristocratic contemplative system of 

a thinker like Mcisiu nnd the mor f 

pedestrian mysticism of Gcrson and Thomas a 
Kempis, which could be enmhined with an 
active everyday life. He charts Luther's treat- 
ment of the two traditions over the years, his 


redefinition of certain mystical terms and his 
adaptation of them to his own doctrine of justi- 
fication. What attracted Luther in those mys- 
tical writers he admired, like Tauler and the 
author of the Theologia Gennanica, was a 
piety based on experience as opposed to the 
cerebral religiosity of the Schools. If by mysti- 
cism we understand a union with Christ cruci- 
fied achieved through suffering, rather than 
the ascent of a complex structure elaborated by 
mystical theologians, then Luther is entitled to 
be considered a mystic. 

The second point which Oberman discusses 
reveal ingly, in "Martin Luther: Vorlaufer der 
Reformation", is Luther’s eschatological 
views. Luther was certainly nochiliast and was 
hostile to the idea of the millennium preceded 
by a revolutionary transformation of society 
and entailing the rule of a flamboyant theo- 
cracy. Nevertheless, he did have apocalyptic 
beliefs. Following St Augustine, he was con- 
vinced that he was living between the two ad- 
vents of Christ and that the Church was being 
undermined by Antichrist. His various defini- 
t ions of his mission show that he h imself merely 
hoped to keep alive the spirit of the Gospel, to 
""ohlfl the elect to survive and to improve and 

preserve the world, in m. C“ n eves Letter 
remained a forerunner of the true Reforma- 
tion, never its architect. 


Healing the body politic 


Helen Oppenheimer 
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The Future of Christian Ethics 

280pp. SCM. Paperback, £12.50. 
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If only the balanced books could hope to re- 
ceive as much attention ns the unbalanced 
ones! One hesitates to call a book "interesting” 
for Tear of creating the contrary impression. 
But if well-informed wisdom and lively fair- 
mindness are what society and church need, 
The Future of Christian Ethics by Ronald H. 
Preston is a good place to look. 

The main criticism to be made concerns the 
book's structure, or rather lack of it. It is very 
much a collection of papers, and may thereby 
lose some deserved appreciation. The theme is 
hardly Christian ethics In general, but Christ- 
ian social ethics: a corrective, of course, to 
one-sided concentration on personal morality 
as individual, domestic and sexual to the appa- 
rent exclusion of public liFe. In some quarters 
this wider emphasis is suspect: theologians who 
stray from the salvation of the individual are 
accused of “politicizing the Gospel", falling 
back upon social concern for lack of any other 
message. But Professor Preston’s arguments 
are well rooted m theology, which emerges by 
no means reluctantly though with a certain 
reticence. He makes it quite clear (hat his con- 
cern with the whole of human life, not only 
with filtered-out aspects of It, arises from what 
he believes about God. The occasional asides 
on the traditional moral problems suggest that 
he could have discussed them informatively 
also; and it would have been interesting to see 
his practical and theological judgment applied 
to the burgeoning questions of medical ethics, 

. He is' judirinm. nn.. anuironniwlxI-m-itAa-.. 
' yn viniiuiiiiiciiidi Jimucia, 

though one feels that this concern is for him a 
duty rather than thoroughly congenial: he 
quickly moves back into social ethics. 

Politically he is left of centre, but h e 
characteristically keeps the argument going 
both to right and left, respecting many 
thought-out positions arid reserving his wrath 
; for heedless prejudice. "Ifl were an Old testa- 
ment prophet I would feel like saying TTuis 
snys the Lord; cursed be a sOdely, which toler- 
ates this prjsdti system; away with it; tl is an 
ahoinination^ 3b.me\" : ^ has a ^ sharp eye^ Tor 
pafedppc arid in^pngnilly: such as the fact that 
the. radical student "drop-outs" :rpok the wel- 
fatc slate for granted;, and nn The .other hand, 
JJJ uactrine held. by the prosperous 4ha| the 

■ rich neeti tiior ^ uc ® *hom 

to \Vo rk e fTt ct j| ve ly whilst ftqir 

wages reduced in order lu, make them dd su” ( 
He w^uld like to a rescue'* g^gan4suiH'as the 
PoliliM of Imperfe l c(jqri.^d/thd ^olltfe pf 

:;|TDf^ojn jhefr suj)porte^.H^,Kntei' jVi ? h 


livened by vivid phrases; for instance, on the 
notion of divine grace as somehow flowing 
through people: "Something has gone seri- 
ously wrong when human beings are compared 
to tubes.” 

It is a main concern of the author's to in- 
dicate that Christians cannot expect to move 
straight from biblical texts to practical policies; 
but this prohibition does not mean that they 
have nothing to contribute but generalities. 
This is where “middle axioms" come in, be- 
tween moral principles and specific decisions. 
With a promising blend of optimism and 
pessimism, he presents a picture of Christians 
working for agreement at a middle level even if 
they differ on particular policies, so that they 
move towards “an informed Christian opinion, 
which may then feed its influence into the body 
politic”. He does not expect either certainty or 
unanimity, but offers constructive hopes 
especially because he has the remarkable gill 
of being thoroughly political without polariz- 
ing. He sees the arguments of his opponents 
and discounts them sometimes briskly but not 
sweepingly; he does not nag. He realizes that 
“struggling with collective morality is not easy 
for those brought up with an individualist ethic 
with a biblicist flavour”. 

There are places where one asks for more: 
more indeed on the future of Christian ethics, 
where ethical thinking is to go next. One 
wishes, for instance, that he would expand his 
hint that the Protestant work ethic, with its 
stress on efficiency, diligence and the avoi- 
dance of waste, "needs to be balanced by an 
ethic of celebration”. That could sound like a 
starry-eyed notion. It could do with working 
but in terms of Professor Preston’s robust prac- 
tical judgment. He could have, usefully dis- 
cussed further the equivocal character of 
poverty as both "blessed” and to be overcome. 
'~KfrfSp£9!?d.-in5iSfen?q jhat Christian ethics 
: hq ve been too individualist is a' long way from a 
sinister totalitarianism, rind one can be sure 
that his social concern leaves a proper indi- 
vidualism intact; but one would like to see the 
relationship between the communal and the 
: personal.spelt out further with the sort of fresh 
and critical appraisal he. gives to the rela- 
-.Honship between "left" and "right". : 

: Specially one would like him' to gather, up 
1 what he has said here and elsewhere about the 
notion of Natural Law. Though he criticizes 
H, L. A: Hart's "attenuated version" of it as 
/'thin”, h much more positive coheept ihaf 
” ; re- natural* lo human bejngs*’ come 5 

1 thbugh his occasional referenpe^ahd Is basic to 
his whole approach. Some of the Current con- 
. ’ fu^ipns about th& distmctlvenCss, ; or lack of 
' . distinctiveness, . of Christian moftlity, about 
p |.thb proper cpntribuiioq of Christian thinkers 
T Ttp;^ftuSj questions, and abdutfipWfar Christ- 
: finds ran and should also be “hiurikhists ,, » » e ! n 
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Wildly intrusive 

Nigel Barley 

LESLIE WOODHEAtt 

A Box Full of Spirits: Adventures of ;i film- 
maker in Africa 
246pp. Heinemann. £12.95. 
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The trilogy of films made by Granada nbout 
the Kwegu and Mursi peoples of Ethipia' 
was unusual for being both good television 
and good anthropology. The films took a 
gently probing, non-intrusive approach that 
seemed to be getting at the truth of events 
without constraining them to fit Western 
notions. The Kwegu nnd Mursi seemed relaxed 
and easy on camera, intelligent and likeable 
people who had a message of wider validity to 
convey about the problems of making choices, 
of getting along with others, or simply sur- 
viving. 

Leslie Woodhead was the produce r/director 
of those films, and .4 Box Full of Spirits is his 
account, based on diaries, of their making. It is 
astartlingly ingenuous document, in which the j, 

film-crew behave like an invading army as, ; 

weighed down with huge quantities of super- / 

fluous junk, they litter their way across ' j 

Ethiopia to the blare of rock music. They lJ 

appear as both terribly disruptive and aston- m 

ishingly insensitive and never seem to realize ■ 

that their problems during the filming stem not fl 

from what they have had to leave behind, but •’ ■ 

from what they have insisted on bringing. f J 

But it is the relationships between the local ' jm 
people, the crew and the anthropologist which •• ^ K- , 

are the most interesting if least explored part of 'S 

A Box Full of Spirits. David Turton, the B 

anthropologist who was the link with the local • M ■ ' 

people, had spent years building slender but .... 'B 

strong social relationships and bridges of trust , n s • B- 

with the Mursi; in a very real sense, they are a ■ <■ B ’ * 
part of his life. While it may be argued that A t tle!a ‘j 1 

both ethnographers and film-crews are ulti- f rom 1 lslons ° 1 
mately parasitic, the former is a minor, chronic anthropologist is wr 
irritant, the latter a much more dramatic inva- . _ company of fellow 
siori. It is clear that there was conflict while his own cultural 
filming. "‘Christ!’ David exploded. ‘Does it circumstances, con 
have to be as artificial as that?’ ‘It depends small part of the pic 
whether you want a film,' I blustered." getting out of hand. 

The producer’s job is largely one of organ- outsiders as a mom 
izarion. He has to get the people to the right lies in the pictures h 
place with the right equipment at the right time which the outside v 
to take the right pictures. The geography and obstacle. This is wl 
culture of many Third World countries are in- on logistical probli 
imical to such planning. At the same time, the almost impossible 


Highly typical 


Xan Fielding 
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A detail from Wilfred Thesiger's photograph of a 
from his Visions of a Nomad (224pp. Collins. £20. 

anthropologist is working in the unaccustomed 
company of fellow countr ymen, who prevent 
his own cultural acclimatization. In such 
circumstances, conflict is inevitable, and no 
small part of the producer’s job will be to stop it 
getting out of hand. He, in turn, will appear to 
outsiders as a monomaniac whose only reality 
lies in the pictures he captures, in the service of 
which the outside world is largely a prop or an 
obstacle. This is why much of the book dwells 
on logistical problems which result from the 
almost impossible task that film-crews set 


Bornu elder In Southern Ethiopia, 1959, reproduced 
.0 00 2177293}. 

themselves. While the anthropologist thinks in 
terms of years, the television man has to 
^wrap" his programme in a few short weeks. 
To the locals, tourists already look like carica- 
tures. The film man is yet one more degree 
removed from the real world - richer, more 
frantic, more obsessed with pictures - a carica- 
ture of the tourist. All this demonstrates how 
much art, and how many mediations of the 
ethnographer, must have gone into the cre- 
ation of that easy naturalness which was the 
hallmark of these particular films. 


All very innocent 




Nigel Ryan 

TREVOR MOSTYN 
Coming of Age In (he Middle East 
1 223pp. Kegan Paul International. £14,95. 
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; .^ le sixteen sketches Trevor Mostyn has .put 
'ogether frbm his travels in Muslim countries 
' j*tween 1968 and 1985 are impressionism', not 
journalism.. Yet paw arid then he finds a piece 
missing from the Middle East jig$aw assembled 
.tor us by reporters and academics. In his Intro- 
' du^t 1 On 'he declares; *T have attempted to de- 
scribe these countries as I would describe 
, Englapd, my own country." He sets out to 
..jignrife. local susceptibilities and to paint his 
jjlotnre as if they djd not exist. The result is that 
• ,-T. sees' 'with an innocent eye and, here and 
; l Jfere, so can we. So riatural and human is 1 his 
^meetlrigYrithagroup of Al r l%eh Palestinians. 

, fluring a trip to. Cairo that for a moment w? 
yspend horror atTheir readiness to sacrifice, a 
fjOatter of the Arab nation (as well as them* 
;:i orid apyorie getting in their way) fopbe ■ 
^ % whole. Instead are reminded 

yJjBfk ftell- Vheing terrorists these are young 
tmWW *9 pursuit, of girls, as is the author , 
;WoStyn gives thema human feee; and; 
a queStioh or propaganda, ft is not that 
: political j pdgfrtents, but . 

^ ^ q ^ absente of ftny. judgment 

Agj? 


quite reaches the maturity suggested: the uni- 
fying theme is less a growth to manhood than 
the saga of an English public schoolboy scour- 
ing the world from Tamanrasset to Tehran in 
search of love and adventure. All the girls we 
meet are pretty, and all initially unavailable, 
although a surprising number seem to turn up 
later on the author's doorstep in Oxford. Quite 
what has happened in between is undenr. 

But Mostyn is well educated, knows his 
history and above all speaks fluent Arabic and 
Persian, so that he can really understand the 
people he meets. His very innocence attracts 
the protection. and friendship of an amazing 
assortment, froni guerrillas Ip girls, border 
guards in Syria to secret policemen in Iran 
and Egypt. He possesses seemingly limitless 
physical stamina. Armed with these creden- 
tials he becomes the central figure in a be- 
wildering succession of adventures, rnany vio- 
lent which (but for the transparent honesty of 
the narrator) one would have difficulty in be- 
lieving. In the course of the book Mostyn lutch- 
hiirps ihrouah the Sahara to Tamanrasset, 
Ste Imply Quarter o( Saudi Arabia 
sSes himself illegally from Lebanon in o 
Syrlaand Turkey and back again; is bombed n 
Beirut; machine-gunned, arrested and jailed in 
Egypt diiped in’Baalbek; he witnesses qflog- 

SSB Jedda and attends the start of the re- 

voiStion in Tehran. Tliereappears |o be pfenly 
of time for flirtation - perhaps seduction, too 
in belvyCen. The author’s appetite for adven 

tureli^nthehighesttrndllionoftbeVictonan 

traveller, while all. Ibe white a P»n .o' 

'* ■ * ' ' ' i-:? i i;I 


The freshness of Mostyn's book will either 
irritate or delight. It is by turns thrilling 
and exasperating. There are some memorable 
passages: in Riyadh, a technical consultant 
now, he enters the twilight world of Snudi busi- 
ness, thousands of miles and several centuries 
removed from the wording of the patter he 
purveys ("I represent Technical Services 
Worldwide .... Our philosophy is based 
upon the premise that we will tailor our man 
for the culture that suits him best"). The sheikh 
to whom he is selling becomes distracted by a 
series of telephone calls, and finally, termin- 
ally, by news of a new motor bike capable 
of 200 kilometres nn hour. A rare meeting 
with the Deputy Minister for Agriculture 
is broken up by a delegation of bedouin 
cousins bursting in to petition him to remove a 
fence pul across their grazing land hy n neigh- 
bour. ■ 

Some of the book’s defects are due to sloppy 
editing: more than once there are references 
hack to earlier mentions that have since been 
.deleted. There are ugly repetitions of Ihc sumc 
adjective in ft single passage, spelling mistakes 
- and no q»»P t0 8» ve us a helping hand ncross 
seven countries straddling two continents.. 
Other causes of irritation spring from the .au- 
thor; Ido many careless cliches, too many anec- 
dotes bearing the fatal, hallmark of dinher- 
i table talk, composed for spoken not written, 
delivery. Bui such faults are (he price of spon- 
taneity; afid it is spontaneity that gives the 
flashes ofjnsjghttbat do riot jqst tell, but make 
us feel Trevor Mostyn> experiences, und feel, 
(op, every now and then, the human bfeath of 
the cbwacfep hc meetsi 
. - •• . . •- , . j.| i m -i :r i.'i I / C 
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In Spain 
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1 ctl Walker fell in love with Spain slowly anil 
imperceptibly, "as une might tall in love with a 
far-flung pen-pal". Six years nf studying her 
language and literature turned his interest first 
into affection, then into passion: hut it was not 
until 1955. at the age of twenty, that he first 
caught sight of the beloved, when he acted as 
guide-interpreter to his parents and some 
friends on a trip to Barcelona. Since then he ■ 
has been back several limes nnd this hook 
describes two recent visits. 

The first half is devoted to a three-month 
sojourn in Cuenca, where he made n point of 
slaying in the modern und less attractive lower 
town, away from the arty international colony 
inhabiting the cusa.s cnlgadas, those spectacu- 
lar houses overhanging the precipice on which 
the medieval upper city is built. Me was less 
concerned with the picturesque than with 
everyday native life. He nlso niude a point of 
maintaining a routine - breakfast each morn- 
ing at the same hour in the same cute, followed 
hy the same short walk in the park before 
going back to his room to work - for routine, . 
lie believed, conferred a kind of honorary 
citizenship on any traveller who chose to put 
down temporary roots. Within a few weeks, 
dressed in field-worker's denims and a som- 
brero tie ftunpvsino , he had managed to blend 
so well with his surroundings that coach parties 
would sometimes take him for a local rustic, 
ask him to pose for their cameras nnd even tip 
him fur his pains. 

Cuenca, “nil old-fashioned town in an old- 
fashioned country", lived up to all his romantic 
preconceptions. The twciilielh-century sophis- 
tications of Madrid, only n hundred -odd miles 
away, seemed as remote as those of Paris or 
New York. He revelled in the provincial 
atmosphere and activities which to a less in- 
dulgent observer might have been irritating or 
tedious. Bui then he was no longer an observer 
but a participant; he had made himself at 
home. It was therefore os unpleasant as going 
into exile when bad news abruptly summoned 
him back to England. On board the northward- 
bound ferry, a group of Englishmen "talking 
cricket twaddle and standing awkwardly in 
trousers of a funny cut" sounded and looked 
more like foreigners than compatriots. He . 
vowed to come "home” again to Spain. 

Four years later he was back, this time at the 
wheel of his own car. Motoring usually isolates 
one from the countries through which one 
travels, but in Walker's case it had the opposite 
effect, enabling him to immerse himselF all the 
more deeply in Spanish life. He drove at ran- 
dom, with no fixed itinerary, stopping for as 
long ns he wished at any town or village that 
took his fancy. The resonance of a place-name 
was enough to attract him. Madrigal de las 
Alias Torres, for instance, held a magical 
charm for hint even after he discovered that 
madrigal meant not what it seems but a briar 
patch. As for the alias tones, these turned out 
to be a pair of futuristic grain solos. No 
matter: it was not for sight seeing that he had 
come back to Spain but Tor the company nnd 
companionship of Spaniards! 

- Thus he scoured the country, enjoying 
chance encounters on the road with shepherds 
i . nnd guardiax duties, ‘stopping at fondas and 
wayside venias. and striking up conversations 
with strangers even at the risk of being button- 
1 holed, ns he often was, by some local Ancient 
i Mariner or would-be village Cicero. That he 
i wps never bored evinces nn enviable social sta- 

minp or else, an indiscriminate gregariousness. 
s His only criticisnris reserved, very; properly, 
i for (he hastier foreign denizens of the castus 
. ' and, less reasonably, for any Spaniard belong- 
ing (o the right-wing Fyerza bfuevd. Everyone 
* : else is viewed through rosc-colqurcd glasses. 
* Therein lies tiro weakness of fa Spain. His 
V Spaniards are too tfpied to he true; they seem 
- , to belong to a golden age unaffected by mass 
? : toufism and industrialization. But therein also 
9 1 lies jts cliarib: the author would rather idealize 
» the present than regret the past. This, then, is a 

if * IjmiVi <PniiAi> f-lan+n tfiAfi rvi^n And 1 
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and M.l occurring just after M2. Likewise let 
PI . P2 anil P3 represent three similarly related 
physical events occurring in the brain of the 
subject. M l at the same time as PI and so on. 
The arrow represents the causal relation. 
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Guardians against Antichrist 


Alastair Hamilton 


tiomst possibility, lull the objection general- 
izes to the other possibilities: interact ion ism is 
incompatible with basic principles of the 
physical sciences. Midi as the conservation of 
energy ami momentum. For since no physical 
cause has brought about P2, the energy level of 
die system at the time of 1*2 may be greater 
than the energy kVv! :?f ! h « \vstem at the lime 
of PI, without Iheic being a corres|Hmoiiig 
energy level reduction in some external sys- 
tem. Swinburne. [ understand, is prepared to 
accept that bis philosophical conception of the 
mind is incompatible with basic physical princi- 
ples, while eon tinning to believe in that con- 
ception of the mind. I find this astonishing. Ate 
his arguments so strong as to bring down the 
entire edifiee of naturalism? 

The nvcrdctcnniiiutiou picture renders im- 
possible any explanation of the evolution of 
mental states in terms of naiural selection. For 
if (he physical causal sequence is independent 
of the mental cuusal sequence and sufficient for 
behaviour, there would he no evolutionary 
advantage to the possession of mental states. 
Oil this picture, if two organisms were physi- 
cally identical, but only one exhibited mental 
causal sequences, both organisms would 
nevertheless possess identical evolutionary fit- 
ness. lienee there is no fitness advantage to the 
possession of mental states. (I mention this 
objection because Swinburne argues against 
epiphcnumenalism on the grounds that if con- 
scious episodes were not causally efficacious, 
there would be no evolutionary advantages in 
an organism developing them.) 

There is general objection to over- 
determination, an objection which also counts 
against the inclusion of overdetermination 
sequences within u broadly interactionist pic- 
ture. The behaviour of a person is both physio- 
logically caused and intentionally caused. 1 
move as I do because 1 wish to get up from my 
seat and leave by the door. But my body moves 
as it does because of a certain pattern of 
physiological causation. Since the patterns 
of physiological causation and intentional 
causation are so completely different, what 
is it that prevents my mind and my body from 
being tom apart? I may adequately predict 
within rough limits how. I will move just 
after forming my intention to leave by the 
door, even though I appeal to no knowledge 
whatsoever about my internal physiological 
condition. But if my physiological condition 
bad been different, my body would have stayed 
pul in the chair or collapsed in a heap on the 
floor. If, like Swinburne's dualists, we take the 
level of physiological explanation to be an ex- 
planatorily independent level of characteriza- 
, tion of the behaviour of bodies, then we ought 
. to suppose that a future physiologist would be 
. able to predict within rough limits the motions 
of my body during the next five mjRatcS; Even 
• inougti he knows nothing about my intention 

■ in write these sentences. But if my intention 
had been to write about football instead, or to 
get up front my desk, then the motions or my 
Imdy would have been so different as to render 
false the physiologist's predictions. How can it 
he that my physiology and my psychology 
inprfh in step so as to make my f body’s) be- 

■ hnviour coherent from both the physiological 

•i u '' , «»Fcal perspectives? The duul- 

und (he psyuiviiMo.. 

1st cun provide no explanation lui «>.... 

Swinburne acknowledges that , on his dualist 
theory, the mint l/bo dy relation appears to be a 
mystery, and so ho appuuh to divine action. 
Bui rather than digiiify a flawed conception of 
the mind by milling it nnurgument for. the 
. existence of Gqd. it is .preferable to reject the 
• . . ’ dualist theory .The real theological challenge is 
to understand God ns an aspect of nature, 
rather than ns an interventionist supernatural 
force to which we may appeal when oiir theory 


!Jl.Rini(»Ani.KR 

Ihildrych Zwingli: His life and work 
Translated by Ruth C‘. L. (iritsch 
l%pp. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. £12.95. 

0. Vi7 f KM4V 9 
DAVID C. STEINMETZ 
Luther In Context 

14fipp. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. $25 (paperback, $7.95). 

1 1253 33647 3 

HKIKO A.OBERMAN 

Die Reformation: Von Wittenberg nachGcnf 
3IHpp. Gottingen: Vnndenliocck und 
Kuprccht. 

3 525 55402 

The most extreme enemies of Rome felt that 
neither Luther nor Zwingli went far enough in 
breaking with Catholicism, but more moderate 
Drnieslauts of the time took the view that they 
went iisfnr us they a. ill in slightly different 

directions. Their disagreement , which enme it, 
ii head in the cuchnrist if controversy in 1527-8, 
led to one of those muiiy episodes of sectarian 
abuse on which the Reformers were noted for 
expending so much energy. Mclnnchtliun 
questioned Zwingli ‘s sanity aiul Luther de- 
scribed him as "ii clumsy carpenter” who 
“holds and teaches no part of the Christian 
faith rightly”. 

Yet the "clumsy carpenter” remained im- 
mensely popular. Although a product of the 
rational scholasticism of the via antiqua, which 
lie studied in Basel. Zwingli had been n render 
of Pico della Mirundoln and a friend of 
Erasmus, and had a particular appeal far Pro- 
testants with a humanist background in Italy 
and elsewhere. He had developed his own Pro- 
testantism independently of Luther, and the 
reformation which he supervised in Ziirich, 
from 1522 to his dentil in the second Kappel 
war in 1531 , had the support of Oecolampadius 
in Basel and strongly influenced the rest of the 
Swiss C'un federation. It was observed with 
interest outside the Swiss borders, and Zwing- 
li’s policy of having the Church regulated by a 
pious magistracy was later adopted, in more or 
less hybrid forms, by Protestant communities 
in Germany, the Netherlands and England. 
Numerous Protestants, moreover, held 
Zwingli's spiritual solution of the eucharistic 
controversy, his doctrine of the symbolic pre- 
sence of Christ in the host, to be more satis- 
factory than the attempts of Luther, and later 
of Calvin, to cope with the Roman Catholic 
teaching of transubstantiate n. 

Ulrich's GSbler’s Huldrych Zwingli js a com- 
petent introduction to the reformer's activities. 
Emphasis is justly laid on the economic and 
social situation in the Swiss Confederation, 
and Cabler discusses the most recent histor- 
iographical developments on the subject and 
brings out some of the problems Zwingli scho- 
lars have yet to solve. On the whole, Ruth 
C. L. Gritsch's English translation is fluent, 
although it is regrettable that monks should be 
confused with friars and monasteries with 
convents. The drawbacks of GSbler's study are 
its brevity and its dryness. The reader obtains 
little idea of Zwingli's personality. The - 
admittedly controversial - issue of his 
. influence abroad is dismissed in a few lines. 

Introductory, too, is David C. Steinmetz’s 
Luther in Context , n collection of ten essays in 
which Luther’s ideas are discussed in compari- 
son with those of a somewhat arbitrary sclec-' 
tion of predecessors and contemporaries - St 
Augustine. Dietrich Kolde, John of Palu, 
.StnupiU. Wen del in Steinbach, Seripando 1 , 
Biel, Hubmaier and others. StelnmetzV' 
approach cap sometimes he stimulating, even 
though his conclusions are usually predictable. 
Although it is informative,' the chief value of 
his hook, written for readers with no know- 
ledge of ancient or modern languages and very ., 
' * yrith ihcoloateaUermino-/ 

lltilC. Ol«|... • lh aR j n pfOfmugty , 

logy, is in clarity raui«. ~ ! K . y 

A far deeper treatment of Lutnei *. “ • 

found in H^iko A. ObcrmaiTs collection Die 
Reformation, ^nlaining thirteen articles writ?- ;■ 
ten between 1966 ana JSMdnvaijoi* aspects^; 
Luther. the Peasant’s Rovu'!; AugSburfc , 
Confession, Zwirtgliand Calvin, in • 

on Luther one is sUtftMty |lWdpptoatfli tof w ° 
problems which iiMcp\& pf * 


first is Luther's relationship with mysticism. 
The great Protestant leaders of the sixteenth 
century and later are normally associated with 
a more or less stringent rejection of mystical 
texts. We have only to think of their con- 
demnation of the fourteenth-century Theolo- 
f>ia Gernianica. For Calvin, the treatise was 
"forged by the cunning of Satan to mar the 
simplicity of the Gospel”; and in 1741 John 
Wesley renounced his former infatuation: 
‘Oh. liow was it that I could ever so admire the 
affected obscurity of this unscriptural writer! 
Glory be to God (hat I now prefer the plain 
apostles and prophets before him and all his 
mystic followers!” Yet the book was first 
edited by Luther, in 1515 and 1518. the latter 
edition published with a preface in which he 
praised its "art and divine wisdom" and com- 
mended it as the most instructive work after 
the Bible and (lie writings of St Augustine. 

In two articles, “Die Bedeutung der Mystik 
von Mcistcr Eckart bis Martin Luther” and 
"Simul gemitus et raptus: Luther und die Mys- 
tik". Professor Oberman distinguishes be- 
iween the aristocratic contemplative system of 

n thinker like Meistef and lhe more 

pedestrian mysticism of Gerson and Thomas a 
Kempis, which could be combined with an 
active everyday life. He charts Luther's treat- 
ment of the two traditions over the years, his 


redefinition of ccrtuin mystical terms and hu 
adaptation of them to his own doctrine of justi- 
ficalion. What attracted Luther in those mys- 
tical writers he admired, like Tauler and lie 
author of the Theologia Germanke , was a 
piety based on experience as opposed to the 
cerebral religiosity of the Schools. If by mysti- 
cism we understand a union with Christ ciuci- 
fied achieved through suffering, rather dan 
the ascent of a complex structure elaborated^ 
mystical theologians, then Luther isenlitledto 
be considered a mystic. 

The second point which Oberman discuse 
revealingly, in "Martin Luther; VorlSuferdti 
Reformation" , is Luther’s eschatological 
views. Luther was certainly no chiliastandwi 
hostile to the idea of the millennium preceded 
by a revolutionary transformation of society 
and entailing the rule of a flamboyant theo- 
cracy. Nevertheless, he did have apocalyptic 
beliefs. Following St Augustine, he was con- 
vinced that he was living between the two ad- 
vents of Christ and that the Church was being 
undermined by Antichrist. His various defui- 
tionsof his mission show that he himself merely 
hoped to keep alive the spirit of the Gospel, to 
"in hie the elect to survive and to improved 

preserve the world, in m,' CT? e ** 1 * 
remained a forerunner of the true Reforon- 
tion, never its architect. 
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Healing the body politic 


Helen Oppenheimer 

RONALDH. PRESTON 

The Future of Christian Ethics 

280pp. SCM. Paperback ,£12.50. 

0334005264 

If only the balanced books could hope to re- 
ceive as much attention as the unbalanced 
ones! One hesitates to call a book "interesting” 
for fear of creating the contrary impression. 
But if well-informed wisdom and lively fair- 
mindness are what society and church need. 
The Future of Christian Ethics by Ronald H. 
Preston is a good place to look. 

The main criticism to be made concerns the 
book's structure, or rather lack of it. It is very 
much a collection of papers, and may thereby 
lose some deserved appreciation. The theme is 
hardly Christian ethics in general, but Christ- 
ian social ethics: a corrective, of course, to 
one-sided concentration on personal morality 
as individual, domestic and sexual to the appa- 
rent exclusion of public life. In some quarters 
this wider emphasis is suspect: theologians who 
stray from the salvation of the individual are 
accused of “politicizing the Gospel", falling 
back upon social concern for lack of any other 
message. But Professor Preston’s arguments 
are well rooted in theology, which emerges by 
no means reluctantly though with a certain 
reticence. He makes it quite dear that his con- 
cern with the whole of human life, not only 
with filtered-out aspects of ii, arises from what 
he believes about God. The occasional asides 
on the traditional moral problems suggest that 
he could have discussed them informatively 
also; and it would have been interesting to see 
his practical and theological judgment applied 
to the burgeoning questions of medical ethics. 
He is judicious,. rui^nul maraotiliil.wiait-J- 

VMMIUIIIMEIIIHI mSilcia;' 

though one feels that this concern is for him a 
duly rather than thoroughly congenial: he 

quickly moves back into social ethics 

Politically he is left of centre, but he 
characteristically keeps the argument going 
both to right and left,, respecting many 
thoogjif-oul positions and Reserving his Wrath 
for heedless prejudice. "If I were a n Old Testa- 
mept prophet I would feel like saying Thus 
2 if Lordj cui^ed be a society which toler- 
ates this pnsop system; away with it; Tt is an 
abpiqinattori to me’." He has!* sharp eye for 
paradox and incongruity: such as the fact that 
the radical student -"dfO^Si tFiooFthe'vrel-' 

: and on the other hand, 

^ndoclnnt heldby the prosperous “that the 

, rich need their w Uh increased to induce.lhem 
" to Work effectively whilst trie 2? ar _ need their 
wages reduced in order, to.make them do sd’’. 


livened by vivid phrases; for instance, m dx 
notion of divine grace as somehow flowiuj 
through people: “Something has gone seri- 
ously wrong when human beings are computd 
to tubes." 

It is a main concern of the author's to in- 
dicate that Christians cannot expect to move 
straight from biblical texts to practical polipn: 
but this prohibition does not mean that they 
have nothing to contribute but generalities 
This is where “middle axioms" come in, be- 
tween moral principles and specific decisjoft 
With a promising blend of optimism and 
pessimism, he presents a picture of Christiaa 
working for agreement at a middle level evnil 
they differ on particular policies, so lhat:lh«T 
move towards “an informed Christian opinkm, 
which may then feed its influence intothebody 
politic”. He does not expect either certaintyoi 
unanimity, but offers constructive top** 
especially because he has the remarkable jp 
of being thoroughly political without 
ing. He sees the arguments of his opponents 
and discounts them sometimes briskly but* 1 
sweepingly; he does not nag. He realizes m 
“struggling with collective morality is i»te*| 
for those brought up with an individualist 
with n biblicist flavour". 

There are places where one asks for 0®*- 
more indeed on the future of Christian etNft 
where ethical thinking is to go no* 1 - ~7 
wishes, for instance, that he would expand 
hint that lhe Protestant work ethic, 
stress on efficiency, diligence and tbj * 
dance of waste, “needs to be balanced by 
ethic of celebration”. That could sound m 
starry-eyed notion. It could do with woOT 
out in terms of Professor Preston’s robust pn£ 
tical judgment. He could have usefully 
cussed further the equivocal charai ^L 
poverty as both "blessed" and to be oven»^ 
— HlS- ffiaeated_insi5tencq that Christian « 
have been top individualist is a long way^J 
sinister totalitarianism, and one can b 
. that his social concern leaves a prop*! ' 
yidualism intact; but one would like to sec 
relationship between the commuhal ano 
.. persona Ispe It out further with the 0 ^ 
and critical appraisal he gives to tb® 
tionship between “left” and “right'*. . 

Especially one would like him to g^ 1 ^ 
ydlat he has said here and elsewhere abj ' 

itntinn n CAT.^._.l T .... TV,rtll'oh hS Cljl' . 


Nigel Barley 


potion of Natural Law. Though he co „ ^ 
H- L. A. Hail's “attenuated version ■ 
,*thln*\ a .much more posjtive < ^‘V*P |is 

“^dratsare-natuFal* to-human beings 

though his occasional references and is fli 

his whole lapproach . Sonie of the flirty ^ 
fusions about the dlstirictiYen esS * 

■ distinctiveness, of Christian morality. ^ 
Itijp proper contribution of Christian 
’ to etijia! questions, and about ^ how taL ^ 
■'tarns’ can afld should also in 

al^ngTfripS^ 

Tthishonk- ■ • 


LESLIE WOODHEAD 

A Box Full of Spirits: Adventures of a film- 
maker in Africa 

246pp. Heinemnmi. £12.95. 

0434877883 

The trilogy of films made by Granada about 
the Kwegu and Mursi peoples of Ethipia 
was unusual for being both good television 
and good anthropology. The films took a 
gently probing, non-iiitrusive approach that 
seemed to be getting at the truth of events 
without constraining them to fit Western 
notions. The Kwegu and Mursi seemed relaxed 
and easy on camera, intelligent and likeable 
people who had a message of wider validity to 
convey about the problems of making choices, 
of getting along with others, or simply sur- 
viving. 

Leslie Woodhead was the producer/director 
of those films, and A Box Full of Spirits is his 
account, based on diaries, of their making. It is 
astartlingly ingenuous document, in which the 
film-crew behave like an invading army as, 
weighed down with huge quantities of super- 
fluous junk, they litter their way across 
Ethiopia to the blare of rock music. They 
appear as both terribly disruptive and aston- 
ishingly insensitive and never seem to realize 
that their problems during the filming stem not 
from what they have had to leave behind, but 
from what they have insisted on bringing. 

But it is the relationships between the local 
people, the crew and the anthropologist which 
are the most interesting if least explored part of 
A Box Full of Spirits. David Turton, the 
anthropologist who was the link with the local 
people, had spent years building slender but 
strong social relationships and bridges of trust 
with the Mursi; in a very real sense, they are a 
part of his life. While it may be argued that 
both ethnographers and film-crews are ulti- 
mately parasitic, the former is a minor, chronic 
Irritant, the latter a much more dramatic inva- 
sion. It is clear that there was conflict while 
filming. “‘Christl’ David exploded, ‘Does it 
have to be. as artificial as that?’ ‘It depends 
whethef you want a film,* I blustered." 

The producer’s job is largely one of organ- 
ization. He has to get the people to the right 
place with the right equipment at the right time 
to take the right pictures. The geography and 
culture of many Third World countries are in- 
imical to such planning. At the same time, the 



Xan Fielding 


A detail from Wilfred Thesigers photograph of a 
from his Visions of a Nomad (224pp. Collins. £20. 

anthropologist is working in the unaccustomed 
company of fellow countrymen, who prevent 
his ‘own cultural acclimatization. In such 
circumstances, conflict is inevitable, and no 
small part of the producer’s job will be to stop it 
getting out of hand. He-, in turn, will appear to 
outsiders os a monomaniac whose only reality 
lies in the pictures he captures, in the service of 
which the outside world is largely a prop or an 
obstacle. This is why much of the book dwells 
on logistical problems which result from the 
almost impossible task that film-crews set 


Boran elder In Southern Ethiopia. W59, reproduced 
0 00 21772931. 

themselves. While the anthropologist thinks in 
terms of years, the television man hns to 
"wrap’' his programme in a few short weeks. 
To the locals, tourists already look like carica- 
tures. The film man is yet one more degree 
removed from the real world - richer, more 
frantic, more obsessed with pictures - a carica- 
ture of the tourist. All this demonstrates how 
much art, and how many mediations of the 
ethnographer, must have gone into the cre- 
ation of that easy naturalness which was the 
hallmark of these particular films. 


All very innocent 


Nigel Ryan 


TREVOR MOSTYN 

Coming of Age In the Middle East 

223pp. Kegan Paul International. £14.95. 

07103 Q208 8 
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The sixteen sketches Trevor Mostyn has put 
together from his travels in Muslim countries 
between 1968 and 1985 are impressionism, not 
journalism. Yet now and then he finds a piece 
niissing from. the Middle East jigsaw assembled 
torus by reporters and academics. In his intro- 
ductlon he declares: "I have attempted to de- 
xcribe ; these ! countries as I would describe 
England, my own country.” He sets out to 
ignore- local susceptibilities and to paint his 
picture as if they did not exist. The result is that 
he sees with an Innocent eye and, here and 
ihefei-sp can we. So: natural arid human js bis 
'"wetirjg with a group of A I -Fateh Palestinians 
during a: trip to Cairo . that for a moment we 
’ s USperid horror at their readiness to sacrifice a 
quarter of the Arab nation (as well as them- 
i^lves and anybne getting in their way) foffthe 
of the whole. Instead we 1 are reminded 
ks well qs being terrorists these are young 

■ ppes as hotly In pursuit of jgirls as is the author 
himself, Mostyp gives them .a human. face; and 
■l Is qot a question or propaganda. It is not that 

uV are Wrpng political judgments, .but 

■ Wher a, refreshing absence of any judgment 

{ 

j ^ftng Qf Age )n lhe , has a 

■5W^blp i t jd©} It,ifrnQt cjpar ihat^ author 


quite reaches the maturity suggested: the uni- 
fying theme is less a growth to manhood than 
the saga of an English public schoolboy scour- 
ing the world from Tamanrasset to Tehran in 
search of love and adventure. AH the girls we 
meet are pretty, and all Initially unavailable, 
although a surprising number seem to turn up 
later on the author’s doorstep in Oxford. Quite 
what has happened in between is unclear. 

But Mostyn is well educated, knows his 
history and above all speaks fluent Arabic and 
Persian, so that he can really understand the 
people he meets. His very innocence attracts 
the protection and friendship of an amazing 
assortment, from guerrillas to girls, border 
guards in Syria to secret policemen in Iran 
and Egypt. He possesses seemingly limitless 
physical stamina. Armed with i these creden- 
rials he becomes the central figure in a be- 
wildering succession of adventures many vio- 
lent which (but for the transparent honesty of 
tire narrator) one would have difficulty in be- 
lieving, in the course of the book Mostyn hitch- 
hikes through the Sahara to Tamanrasset, 
crosses the Empty Quarter of Saudi Arabia, 

. S« "i'g<i.y " ' n “ 

Syria and Turkey and back again; is bombed n 

Beirut, machine-gunned, arrested and jailed in 
Egypt, doped in Baalbek; he witnesses a flog- 
Bingen Jedda and nttends the start of the re- 
volution in Tehran. There appeara to be P eqty 
. of time for flirtation - perhaps se . duc “ on ’ 

. in between. The author's appetite tor adven- 
' ture is in the highest tradition of the Victorian 
' S er while all the while a part of h,s 

•; W -i^V 

;r.’c rJrani’i'*--- 


The freshness of Mostyn’s book will either 
irritate or delight. It is by turns thrilling 
and exasperating. There are some memorable 
passages: in Riyadh, a technical consultant 
now. he enters the twilight world of Saudi busi- 
ness, thousands of miles and several centuries 
removed from the wording of the patter he 
purveys (“I represent Technical Services 
Worldwide .... Our philosophy is based 
upon the premise that we will tailor our man 
for the culture that suits him best"). The sheikh 
to whom he is selling becomes distracted by a 
series of telephone calls, and finally, termin- 
ally, by news of a new motor bike capable 
of 200 kilometres an hour. A rare meeting 
with the Deputy Minister for Agriculture 
is broken up by a delegation of bedouin 
cousins bursting in to petition him to remove a 
fence put across their grazing land by q neigh- 
bour. 

Some of the book's defects arc due to sloppy 
editing: more than once there nrc references 
back to earlier mentions thnt have since been - 
deleted. There are ugly repetitions of the same 
ndjecliYe in u single passage, spelling mistakes 
- and no map to give us a helping hand across 
seven countries straddling two continents. 
Other causes of irritation spring from the au- 
thor: too many careless cliches, too many anec- 
dotes bearing the fatal hallmark of dinner- 
table talk, composed for Spoken npt written 
delivery. But such faults are the price of spon- 
taneity; and it is spontaneity that gives the 
flashes of insight that do riot just .telL but make 
us feel Trevor Mostyn’s experiences, and feel, 
too, every now and then the human breath of 
' the eharaqters.he meets* « - ... 

' ••• i i . • * i'i , .;ri.T tv t . 


TED WA1.KKH 
In Spain 

2H5pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95. 

(I 43ft 56121 2 

Ted Walker fell in love with Spain slowly and 
imperceptibly, “as one might fall in love with a 
far-flung pen-pal”. Six years of studying her 
language and literature turned his interest first 
into affection, then into passion; but it was not 
until 1955, at the age of twenty, that he first 
caught sight of the beloved, when he acted as 
guide-interpreter to his parents and some 
friends on a trip to Barcelona. Since then he ■ 
has been back several times and this hook 
describes two recent visits. 

The first half is devoted to a three -month 
sojourn in Cuenca, where he made a point of 
staying in the modern and less attractive lower 
town, away from the arty international colony 
inhabiting the casas colgtuhis. those spectacu- 
lar houses overhanging the precipice on which 
the medieval upper city is built. He was levs 
concerned with the picturesque than with 
everyday unlive life. He also made a |wini of 
maintaining a routine - breakfast cadi morn- 
ing at the same hour in the same cafe, followed 
by the same short walk in the park before 
going hack to his room to work - for routine. . 
he believed, conferred ii kind of honorary 
citizenship on tiny traveller who chose to put 
down temporary roots. Within a few weeks, 
dressed in field -worker’s denims and u som- 
brero tie canipi'sino, he had managed to blend 
so well with his surroundings that conch parties 
would sometimes take him for a local rustic, 
ask him to pose fur their cameras and even lip 
him for his pains. 

Cuenca, “an old-fashioned town in an old- . 
fashioned country”, lived up to all his romantic 
preconceptions. The twcnticth-ccntury sophis- 
tications of Madrid, only a hundred-odd miles 
away, seemed as remote as those of Paris ur 
New York. He revelled in the provincial 
atmosphere and activities which to a less in- 
dulgent observer might have been irritating or 
tedious. But then lie was no longer an observer 
but a participant; he had made himself at 
home. It was therefore as unpleasant as going 
into exile when bad news abruptly summoned 
him back to England. On board the northward- 
bound ferry, a group of Englishmen “talking 
cricket twaddle and standing awkwardly in 
trousers of a funny cut" sounded und looked 
more like foreigners than compatriots. He „ 
vowed to come “home” again to Spain. 

Four years later he was back, this time at the 
wheel of his own car. Motoring usually isolates 
one from the countries through which one 
travels, but in Walker’s case it had the opposite 
effect, enabling him to immerse himself all the 
more deeply in Spanish life. He drove at ran- 
dom. with no fixed itinerary, stopping for as 
long as he wished at any town or village that 
took his fancy. The resonance of a place-name 
was enough to attract him. Madrigal de las 
Alias Torres, for instance, held a magical 
charm for him even after he discovered that 
madrigal meant not what it seems but a briar 
patch. As for the altas tones, these turned out 
to be a pair of futuristic grain solos. No 
matter: it was not for sight seeing that he had 
come back to Spain but for the company and 
companionship of Spaniards. 

Thus he scoured Hie country, enjoying 
chance encounters on the road with shepherds 
and guanilas civilcs. stopping at fondas and 
wnyside mifru. and striking up conversations 
with strangers even at the risk of heing button- 
holed. as he often was. hy some local Ancient 
Mariner or wauld-lie village Cicero. That he 
was never bored evinces an enviable social sta- 
mina or else an indiscriminate gregariousness. 
His only criticism is reserved, very properly, 
for the nastier foreign denizens of the costas 
und. less reasonably, for any Spaniard belong- 
ing to the right-wing Fuerza Nuevo. Everyone 
else is viewed through rose-coloured glasses. 

Therein lies the wciikness of In Spain. His 
Spaniards are t6a tfpico to be true; they seem 
to belong to a golden age unaffected by mass 
tourism und industrialization. But. therein also 
ties its charm: the author would rather idealize 
the present than Regret the past. This, then, is a 
labour of love if ever there was one - And , as we . 
rail know, love js bjirid.; ' v -V , l - jr ^ 
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A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the I L5 


Anthropology 

Hayden, IkoSymlxil anil Privilege: 'llic ritu.il a ml 
contest nf British royally 

fucion: Arizwiti UP. 2! 4pp.. it ha. S27.V.1. fliWrt 9. 

21/10/H? 

Rose, Oan llla.de American Sired Life: Smith 
Philadelphia, IVttl-1971 
rkilfultlphlu. PA. Ptimnlrania VP. 278pp., ilha. 
£35.65/537.50 (hardcover), £14.20/514.95 (paperback) 

0 8122 mi 7 (he). V 8122 1245 2 (pb). 12/87. 

Archaeology 

Spivey, Nigel Jonathan The Mieali Painter and His 
Followers (Oxford Monographs on Classical 
Archaeology) 

Oxford- Clarendon. 10.1pp.; plates. £30 0 19 81 3225 5. 


Hakat, L6on; edited hy Irina Pruzhan; (raaslaled by 
Arthur Slikarovild-Rafft Ldnn Itnksl: Set and costume 
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Viking. 225pp.. ilha. 120. U 070 81019.1. 28/1/88. 

Brown, Christopher Flemish Paintings (National 
Gallery Schools nf Painting) 

National Gallery. 1 20pp. . Him. £8.95 (paperback). 

0 947645 41 i. 11/87. 

Caudn, Michael Mure than Meets the Eye: A closer 
look at paintings in the National Gallery 
National Gallery. 88pp . , Him. £5.95 (paperback) 

0 947645 OJ V. H/H7 

L'hU'TslOR I I and James C. Y. Wntt, editors The 
Chinese Scholar's Studio: Artistic life in the lute Ming 
period (An exhibition from the Sliungh.d Museum) 

1 homes and llmhnn 218pp.; plates. £35. U 500 0142.1 X. 
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Con ten l, Derek J., rdllnr bl.imic Kings and Gems: 

The /iickcr cn Heel ion 

Wi/ti»n. 551pp., Ulus £57.50. 0 85667 53 i I. 

Fanclli, Giovanni, and Erie God nil Art Nouvcnu 
Postcards (Christie's Collectors Library) 

Oxford: I'halJtm / Christie's }7Jpp , Him £30. 

0 7 UK 804$ X 22/10/87. 

Fogg, Grorgfa, editor SolhcbyV Art at auction 
1986-87 

Sotheby's. 448pp., itlus. 127.80/555. 085667 342 0. 

Illlllcr, Jack The Art of the Japanese Hook, 2 veils 
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AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 559 

Headers arc invited tu identify the sources of the 
three quotation* which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
January I. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct vet of answer* opened on ihuuiate. or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
gUL'-sunrk will also he taken into consideration. 

Entries marked '‘Author. Author 359" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to ihc Editor, The 
Times Uierary Supplement. Priory House. .St John’s 
Lane. London ECTM 4BX.The solution and results 
will appear on January R. 

1 Oh! ever thus, front childhood’s hour. 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay; 

I never lov’d a tree or flaw'r. 

Rut ’twas the first to fade away. 

1 never nurs'd a dear gazelle. 

To glad me with its soft black eye. 

But when it came to know me well. 

And love me. it was suie to die! 

2 I never loved a dear Gazelle - 

Nor anything that cost me much; 

High prices profit those whn sell. 

Hut why should l be fund of such? 

3 I never nursed u deni gazelle. 

T« glad me with its dappled hide. 

But when it canto to know me well 
. , It Tell upon the buttered side. 

. Ci impel I linn No 355 
HViiner.- N, L. Hurst 

, .Tmi«/s: ; 

1 "I can sec it nnwavetiMily »s.Iv,in see yon. lliere 
Wit* .i face ,u the window , the Rue of .a child, sort, of 
ihuiing ihere.' It wa* Muring into the pub, it had a 
k Indus pkiutmg h ioh, jihJ it wavsn white, white At an 
nypi r in.- ft w.iS iMring right a t inti ” . 

, l .m Mel' nun, Hit' t’ltibUn I imm*. chapter 7 . 

2. He was nut un.iw.irc - for In rule art wo InMitnccv. . 
he Juki experienced the fiict- that Mime rimes ;l man ‘ 
indy site a pacing XvuniciMm-e in the *< 1 ( 001 , which' 
hIsjiII imsutiMy and iingmuii.jlly ulfeci hint. Tor a 
nti ii Deni, n* vvhwlly unknown to liimuml. yv< 
strangely irinin heart of miuic vague face' fie has 
previous!) eiiiatonh’wl, lit some fiterfed l hue. ic«*. 
nf extreme interest, to tik lik*. 

If ci nmn Melville, tow. Hook 2. section 1. 

.1 Have yb oat scyn soiuiyim: a pale face,-: ... 
Arming <t preea. of hyjp'ihar h.ntH tw .lad . . 
Towiinl his deel h. sijter as hym garni* grucc,' 

And ssvith a enliuir tri hwci hcfift jiflid. i • 
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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS - 

Nigel Barley is Assistant Keeper for West Africa at the Museum of Mankind, and former Reviews Editor or 
Man. His book The Innocent Anthropologist: Notes from a mud hut was published in 1983. 

Patricia Beer's most recent book of poems is The Lie of the Land . 1983. 

David Bromwich is Professorof English at Princeton University, New Jersey. His anthology Romantic Critical 
Essays has just been published. 

Lord Carver's Dilemmas of the Desert War was published in 1 986, and bis Twentieth-Century Warriors: The 
development of Ihe armed forces of Ihe major military nations appeared last month. 

John Cayley is the co-author with Grace M. Boy ton of The Poetry of Blngxin, to be published shortly . 

Lesley Chamberlain’s book The Food and Cooking of Russia was published in 1982; The Food and Cooking of 
Eastern Europe will be published next year. 

Adrian Cusslns is a researcher at the Center for the Study of Language and Information, Stanford, California. 
Xan Fielding’s books include The Money Spinner: Monte Carlo Casino, 1977; and he edited Best of Friends: 
The Brenan-Partrldge Letters, 1986. 

Kate Flint is a Fellow of Mansfield College. Oxford, and the editor of The Victorian Novelist: Social problems 
and social change, which has Just been published. 

Brian FothergHPs most recent book is The Strawberry Hill Set: Horace Walpole and his circle, 1983. 

Alastalr Hamilton is Ihe Louise Thijssen-Schoute Professor of the History of Ideas at the University of 
Leiden, and Professor of Radical Reformation History at the University of Amsterdam. 

Rov Harris is Professor of General Linguistics at the University ofOxford. His translation of Saussure’s Caurs 
delhigulsllque Ginirale was awarded the ScoU-MoncriefT prize. Hismost recent book. The Language 
Machine , was published earlier this year. 

Christopher Hawtree has recently completed a novel, Lying Doggo. He is writing a biography of John Meade 

JohnHughes’s collection of poems. The Something in Particular, was published earlier this year. 

T. W. Hutchison’s Before Adam Smith: Vie formation of European economic thought. 1662-1776 will be 

WJ^an^is Professor of French at Queen’s University. Kingston, Ontario. He is the author of Antin' 
Gide:A study of his creative writings, 1978. 

Peter Kemp is the author of H. G. Wells and the Culminating Ape: Biological obsessions, 1982. 

J^h! CXeach is a Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford , He was editor of the Investment Analyst from 1974 lo 

J979. 

James McMuUern is a Fellow of Si Antony’s College. Oxford. 

to the author of The Hope of Happiness: A sketch for a Christian humanism. 1983. Her 

or^rbury. U„, Book for M. 

David Paplneau’s Reality and Representation was published earlier this year. 
r cr Phillips is a Wall Street lawyer In exile In London, practlsingcorporatc tax. 

Grew ramips is * ... .. r„r uitinrv I nnHnn Hto mnsl recent 


' btekrieii R6^j,‘Uatihn Pdrki Pembroke Dock,.; 
,yj®' £4.95 (paperback); 20/11/87. 
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Anglo-American Allianc^ which will be published next year. : 

which ^ lecturer in History of Science pi Imperial College . London. His Controversy m Victorian 

Dorqihy Thompson is tM q9|l»pr P r 77*e C/wrtk». 1971 . . v ; 

Stephen Wail is a Fellow of KeWe College • Oxford . • 
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